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BY THE SEA. 
'TNHE sea-shore furnishes an abundance of cu- 
rious and beautiful things, from which a 
variety of attractive mementos may be made. 
Pearly shells, delicate mosses, handsome pebbles, 
sea-stars, sea-urchins, sea-wrack, and tangle-weed 
meet us at every turn. 

Every body gathers a few shells, but pebbles are 
seldom appreciated. Yet they deserve attention. 
Many of them are trans- 
lucent and opaline ; oth- 
ers, though opaque, are 
handsomely colored, or 
mottled, or banded, or 
snowy white; and nearly 
all are beautifully polish- 
ed by the attrition of 
the sand and the waves. 

Large flat pebbles pre- 
senting an even surface 
receive either water-col- 
ors or oils readily, and 
thus ornamented in some 
pretty arabesque design 
are desirable for door 
rests, or may serve as 
paper-weights, are oft- 
en pretty enough for 
mantel or bracket deco- 


rations. An artist in 
colors will take much 
pleasure in selecting 


those of the most deli- 
cate tints and embellish- 
ing them in this way. 
But a person with little 
or no artistic talent will 
find great enjoyment in 
copying upon = similar 
stones, with no better 
materials than pen, ink, 
and chaik, the scenery 
around. 

Of the smaller pebbles 
lovely grottoes may be 
made, uniting them with 
the cement used by ma- 
sons. Calcined plaster 
mixed with salt-water an- 
swers very well for this 
purpose. So does com- 
mon putty. If cement 
be used, a small grotto 
of this sort can be placed 
in an aquarium, and 
through its arches the 
tiny creatures will glide 
and gambol, apparently 
with great delight, while 
the various hues and 
markings of the pebbles, 
shining with their great- 
est beauty under the wa- 
ter, will add much to the 
attraction of the aqua- 
rium. 

Now and then in our 
search among pebbles 
we may find an agate ex- 
quisitely clouded or mot- 
tled, an onyx beautifully 
banded in white and 
blue or brown and gray, 
or a white sardonyx with 
belts of orange and 
brown, a milky white 
or pale yellow chalced- 
ony; perhaps a red and 
green blood-stone  re- 
wards Rough-look- 
ing, homely gray stones 
opened by a good strong 
blow of the hammer fre- 
quently disclose beautiful 
crystals of quartz, occa- 
sionally of amethyst or tourmaline. Of these, 
with cement, a vase or a tazza may be made— 
an exquisite parlor ornament, and a bright me- 
morial of our sea-side rambles. j 

As pebbles display their colors best in water, 
a tazza or shallow vase is the proper receptacle 
for them. A common glass dish or bowl is quite 
suitable. The glass gypsy-pots, lately introduced 
as small receptacles for cut flowers, serve ad- 
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Fig. 1.—Watre FLANNEL 


For description see Supplement. 





mirably for holding pebbles in water. But still 
more desirable is a tazza made of broken peb- 
bles, bits of quartz, granite, serpentine, talc, or 
any mineral—the tints as various as possible— 
the form of each specimen approaching that of 
crystals. 

If one has not a variety of stones, use only peb- 
bles, reserving the handsomest for submerging, 
and the result will be a very pretty object. It 
can be made prettier still by inserting among 





—spherical, ovoid, heart-shaped—thrown by the 
waves upon the beach, is well known all along 
the Atlantic coast. When left to dry unheeded 
among the rocks it has no attraction, but taken 
while fresh and elastic—like many other misun- 
derstood and unpromising creations sentient or 
otherwise around us—by right management it 
will develop much beauty. Its knots and bead- 
like bladders, cut from their strings or ribbons 
when pliant, dried in the shade, and then slight- 
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Fig. 2—Kcorvu Frannet Baruine Suir. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VI., Figs. 32-35. 


Fies, 1-4.—LADIES’ AND 


the pebbles in the water a few small shells, dried 
sea-stars, and the like. Or, in forming the tazza, 
the shells and dried sea-stars may be cemented 
among the pebbles, and at the brim of the tazza 
dried sea-tangle and pressed sea-mosses be also 
attached, to droop around it, making it yet hand- 
somer. 

Sea-tangle (Fucus nodosus), with its olive green 
or brown leathery strings of knots or bladders 








Fig. 3.—Baruine Suir ror Girt From 
4 to 9 YEARS oLD.—[For pattern and 
descrip. see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 36-38.) 


GIRLS’ BATHING SUITS. 


ly oiled, are handsome for necklaces, bracelets, 
or charms. It is well to string them, like beads, 
before they are fully dry, upon a stout thread or 
cord. 

Cystosera siliquosa is another species, having 
slender pod-like excrescences of a more delicate 
texture and color. This, with Fucus, should have 
its strings and ribbons loosened from twists and 
tangles, dried in the shade, and then rubbed with 
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Fig. 4.—ScarLet FLANNEL 
Baruine Surr. 
For description see Supplement. 
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a bit of oiled flannel. They will then be flexible 
enough to be used as decorations in any manner, 
and will have acquired a nice polish. They are 
just the thing for finishing the edge of a tazza or 
vase of pebbles. Arranged to form a wreath 
above marine views, or as a frame around similar 
pictures, or festooned over a cabinet of sea-shells 
and corals, they are very effective. | When: grace- 
fully entwined with pressed sea-weeds, these spe- 
cies of tangle-weed are worthy to encirele the por- 
trait of a  sea-faring 
friend, or that of some 
naval hero. 

Among the smaller 
species of algw—gener- 
ally called sea-moss— 
the most desirable to 
adorn a tazza are Rhodo- 
mela and Delesseria—the 
first, palmate fronds of 
pale red; the other, up- 
lifting purple plumes. 
Ceramium, a more deli- 
cate plant, is sometimes 
found in the clefts of 
rocks washed by the sea, 
its lovely pink or vio- 
let feathers growing in 
beauty day by day 
through the warm sum- 
mer months. This may 
be plucked by hand; the 
others will be seen float- 
ing in pools left by the 
tide. Sporachnus virides, 
in tassels of soft silken 
threads, green or pale 
yellow, and Spacellaria 
with feathery 
tufts of olive brown, are 
also left by the tide. 
These, with Rhodomela 
and Delesseria, are often 
found in great profusion 
among the carrageen, or 
Irish moss, which, after 
a storm, is left by the 
on all Northern 
beaches. The carrageen, 
though frequently of a 
lovely purple hue when 
first taken from the wa- 


cirrhosa, 


waves 


ter, becomes a dingy 
brown in drying, and can 
searcely be considered 


ornamental. It is of 
great use as an article of 
food, as we all know. A 
large proportion of the 
Irish moss of commerce 
grows on the rocks just 


beneath the tide along 
the coast of New Eng- 
land. The gathering of 


this moss, and its prep- 
aration for sale as “‘ Sea- 
moss Farine,” is a profit- 
able branch of trade in 
Massachusetts. 

In washing the carra- 
geen the tufts and plumes 
of the more delicate alge 
are set free. These, and 
also those taken directly 
from the po ys, should be 
placed in fresh water, and 
taken thence to be dried 
and pressed. The best 
way to manage alge is to 
lay them in a broad flat 
dish and pour water over 
them till each thread or 
plumelet takes its nat- 
ural shape or position. 
Then under each speci- 
men slip a small sheet of 
thick white paper, and if the plant does not re- 
main expanded upon the paper, with the point 
of a fine needle move each filament as it should 
lie. This done, lift the paper slowly—that the 
water may drain off—and with a soft muslin 
wipe away what moisture remains near the spec- 
imen. Place three or four layers of thin paper 
between all specimens thus arranged. Six or 
eight of these may be piled in this way, one above 
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another, and a book or some light weight set upon 
them. If left in an airy shady location they will 
be ready for use the next day. When needed to 
adorn a tazza, or for twining with sea-weed, a few 
hours will suffice, because it is best to remove 
them from the paper before the gluten which 
they contain has fastened them, and then to lay 
them in a pressing-book to finish drying. 

Pretty little albums, whose lids or hinges are 
handsome bivalves or shells, of which the larger 
mussels furnish some suitable varieties, and whose 
leaves are the papers yet holding the pressed alge, 
with their crimson, pink, purple, green, violet, or 
golden plumes and tassels, as when first floated, 
are charming sea-side mementos, Instead of 
papers, blank cards can be used, and if care is 
taken to arrange the fronds and tufts nicely, and 
the album made by tying the cards together with 
a pretty ribbon, one has a lovely souvenir with 
very little effort. 

Wreaths of crimson, purple, and green alge, 
attached by gum-tragacanth to card-board, may 
serve as a mat to surround pictures of ocean 
scenery. A handsome design, simulating a vase 
of flowers in bass-relief, is made by gluing a 
bright-hued shell to card-board, and gumming 
clusters of the green and other brightly tinted 
sea-mosses as if springing from the shell. A 
frame of braided tangle-weed should surround 
this. 

Among the bivalves may be found many beau- 
tiful shells—pure white, white bordered or banded 
with purple, violet, bronze, or gold color. These, 
common to every beach, and hence deemed un- 
worthy of much notice, are seldom cared for— 
looked at cursorily for a few minutes perhaps, 
and then cast aside. But even the shell of the 
prosaic clam, or that of the quahaug, holding on 
the fair nacre of its lining the handiwork of some 
lover of nature in pictured flower or landscape, 
becomes a thing of beauty. With very slight 
skill in using the brush or pencil, these and the 
larger mussel shells are soon transformed into 
pretty jewel-cases, watch stands, or hair-pin hold- 
ers, which are desirable accessories to any lady's 
toilette-table. 

The beautiful iridescence of some of these shells 
is frequently marred by foreign accretions, and 
consequently they look so rough and coarse or 
dim that many persons throw them back to the 
wave that has brought them to view. Yet the 
same rough, ugly-looking things, if treated to a 
bath of weak sulphuric acid, will far outshine 
their painted relatives. Modiola elongata, the 
lovely purple-bordered mussel, is exquisitely beau- 
tiful when cleansed in this manner. Even the 
common soft-shell clam (Mya arenaria), and Ve- 
nus mercenaria (the quahaug, or hard-shell clam), 
are much improved by an acid bath. 

The univalves found upon our coast have but 
little beauty. Cochlycopa furnishes a few speci- 
mens of cockles, as the children call them, that 
are attractive toys; and now and then a stray 
voluta ( Voluta junonia, the peacock’s-tail shell), 
desirous, perhaps, of displaying its charms at 
some fashionable watering-place, comes all the 
way from the Gulf of Mexico, and suffers the 
penalty of its foolish vanity, and leaves its dainty 
shell among the débris of some rocky beach. 
Sometimes here also are found the dark-wing 
shell—of a more elegant brown and gold than the 
peacock’s-tail—Strombus alatus ; and its neigh- 
bor, the naval crown ( Voluta tessellata), a pale 
yellow shell of much beauty. Both of these are 
natives of the Atlantic. 

As objects of curiosity these deserve a place 
with the dried sea-stars, spiny sea-urchins or sea- 
eggs, and the shell of the horseshoe or king crab, 
and the sand-rattles, in all marine collections. 
Visitors at the sea-side will desire specimens of 
each as souvenirs of pleasant rambles. 

‘In the neighborhood of the sea grow many 
sedges and flowering rushes whose curious and 
handsome blossoms are highly ornamental. The 
flower-stalks should be cut of their greatest 
length, and then hung in loose bunches, head 
downward, in the shade to dry. Grouped by 
themselves they are fine decorations for halls 
or other large rooms, but they bear well the 
company of other grasses—oats especially are 
graceful additions. A rustic vase should hold 
them. 

An urn or a tall cylindrical vase for these grass- 
es can be quickly made from mossy boughs. 
Mossy roots from some old vine, or gnarled 
branches of an old tree, can be wired into the 
desired shape. A box, either circular or square, 
will answer for the base. Within this box the 
urn or vase should be fastened with wire. Fill 
the box with sand, and cover both box and sand 
with wood-moss or lichens, fine wire keeping all 
in place. Within the urn set a slender cone of 
pasteboard. Fill this also with sand, and in it 
set the stems of the dried sedges and grasses, 
placing each stem separately. Do not crowd 
them ; let them spread and hang naturally. A 
few clusters of wild-rose hips or of alder-berries 
enhance the beauty of the collection. 

A very beautiful plant, Statice limonium or 8. 
caroliniana—sea-lavender or marsh rosemary— 
flourishes among the sands of our Atlantic coast. 
Its delicate branches, covered with tiny lavender 
flowers, retain their beauty when dried in the 
same manner as grass blossoms. Apart from its 
delicate loveliness, so desirable for winter bou- 
quets, that keep, as Perdita says, 


“ Seeming and savor all the winter long ;” 


from its significance as the emblem of constancy 
and kind remembrance, it has yet higher claims 
to our regard : 
“ There's rosemary—that’s for remembrance ; 
I pray you, love, remember,” 

says poor Ophelia, And if we only gather for 
the dreary hours of winter a bouquet of rose- 
mary, fragrant with the memory of pleasant asso- 


ciations, our stay at the sea-side will not have 
been in vain. 
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A SUMMER MORNING’S SONG. 
L 
Up, sleeper! dreamer, up! for now 
There’s gold upon the mountain’s brow; 
There’s light on forests, lakes, and meadows ; 
The dew-drops shine on flow’ret bells; 
The village clock of morning tells. 
Up, men! out, cattle! for the dells 
And dingles teem with shadows. 


IL. 
The very beast that crops the flower 
Hath weleome for the dawning hour. 
Aurora smiles—her beckonings claim thee. 

Listen—look round! The chirp, the hum, 
Song, low, and bleat—there’s nothing dumb; 
All love, all life! Come, slumberers, come! 

The meanest thing shall shame thee. 
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we A Cut Paper Pattern of the new and 
stylish Lafayette Walking Suit ( Cut-away Panier 
Facket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouffant Over- 
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THE ABSENT. 


“TFNHE absent are always wrong,” says 

the proverb, since they can not prove 
themselves in the right; and yet absence, 
like distance, lends a pleasant enchantment 
to every thing and every body. All the 
imperfections and peculiarities that offend 
us when the person is present become veiled 
and indistinct, while the good qualities are 
magnified ; our ideal is undisturbed by the 
aggressive intrusion of a real personality 
only resembling it in outline. It is a sorry 
fact in the history of poor human nature 
that we do not always follow the precept 
of ANToNINUS: “ When thou wishest to de- 
light thyself, think of the virtues of those 
who live with thee.” Their virtues do not 
delight us so much, perhaps, as their faults 
disquiet us; but when absence intervenes, it 
is their excellences that we miss, that start 
into prominence, and are glorified in the 
mind’s eye; while béing no longer annoyed 
by their errors, we fail to associate them 
with the individual in question. It is both 
easier and more natural to be fair to the 
mind and character of the absent than it is 
to give their due to those whom we encount- 
er daily and hourly: like some fine struc- 
ture seen at a certain distance, we can bet- 
ter judge of the proportions, and perceive 
beauties which a nearer point of view might 
conceal from us. A counter proverb com- 
mands us to “speak well of the absent,” since 
there is something ungenerous in making 
accusations when the accused can offer no 
defense. To speak ill of the absent is to 
take an advantage of him which he is not 
in a position to resent—it is to stab in the 
dark—and no just mind delights in getting 
the advantage of a fellow-creature. While 
Lucasta’s jealousy no longer afflicts us, we 
can afford to let it pass without comment ; 
while her parsimony no longer pinches us, 
we do not feel the same spur to enter com- 
plaint. 

“Tis said that absence conquers love,” 
the rhyme tells us, 


* But, oh, believe it not: 

I've tried in vain its powers to prove, 

And you are not forgot.” 
And some minds are so constituted that 
the escape from the daily friction of differ- 
ing tastes and tempers seems to act as a 
charm against the decay of an affection 
which uninterrupted proximity might have 
destroyed. To be sure, it is a poor kind of 
love that requires this protective measure, 
but a kind that circulates pretty freely 
among us, no doubt. Lovers and poets 
have had much to say in praise of absence, 





as if they would fain cheat it of its sting. 
They assure us that 
“hearts of truest mettle 
Absence doth join, and Time doth settle ;” 
while 
“To hearts that can not vary, 
Absence is presence, Time doth tarry.” 
“Though seas and land betwixt us both,” 
sings LOVELACE, 
“Our faith and troth 

All time and space control; 

Above the highest spheres we meet, 

Unseen, unknown, and greet as angels greet.” 
Let us extract what honey we may from 
these flowers of poesy, yet there still re- 
mains a fatal tendency in absence to “ qual- 
ify the flame” of the most ardent regard. 





OUR NATIONAL FESTIVAL. 


‘PNHE days of the battles of Lexington, 

Bunker Hill, New Orleans, and Lundy’s 
Lane, Washington’s Birthday, and of all the 
rest, are hardly held in such wide esteem 
as the one day that is fixed in permanent 
recognition of what those days accomplish- 
ed and maintained, and we speak of the 
Fourth of July as our national festival in a 
broader sense than of any other day, partly, 
it may be, because the others are but slight- 
ly and locally observed, while nobody re- 
fuses, throughout our limits, and sometimes 
beyond them, to give all reverence to the 
glorious Fourth, albeit in no very reverential 
way. 

It is often held that women have in this 
day only that tacit share which they have, 
for instance, by numerical representation, 
in politics generally; but, after the obser- 
vation of several years, it has occurred to 
us that there is no festival, national, domes- 
tic, or sacred, in which mothers and sisters 
have a greater share. 

To be sure, Christmases and birthdays, 
and gift-days in general, require feminine co- 
operation in order to amount to any thing; 
and at first blush it does look as though 
this feminine co-operation were confined to 
them; but if we take memory into our coun- 
sels we shall soon see that the Fourth of 
July impartially extends its influences to 
them as well as to others. 

Not to speak of the preparation of clothes 
and luncheon baskets for the picnics and 
boating parties of the day, of the dressing 
of public halls and the arrangement of pub- 
lic dinners by women in our countless coun- 
try towns, what sister does not remember, 
what mother has not had reason to remem- 
ber, the polishing of the toy cannon; the 
cleaning of the old musket, in imminent 
danger of bursting; the begging and the 
saving of pennies for the purchase of fire- 
crackers; the mixing of awful messes, with 
premature explosions, for burning as blue 
and green and red lights; the hurrying and 
scurrying and mystery and confusion going 
on around them; the general sense of dan- 
ger on coming across parcels of combusti- 
bles in unexpected places, and the perpetu- 
al apprehension they have felt lest accident 
and death would be the end of all the mimic 
battle in preparation ? 

What mothers have not been obliged to 
issue their pronunciamentos as to the hour 
before which their modicum of the “row, 
riot, and rumpus” should not begin, and 
what one of this army of martyrs has not 
found the march stolen on her with a circle 
of the boys belonging to other mothers sit- 
ting on the fence beneath her own windows 
at three o’clock in the morning, and making 
that hour more hideous yet with the horns 
and howls and pistols by which they sum- 
mon her darling to join the impish rites, 
who, she presently finds, to be sure, has al- 
ready stolen out by the back way in order 
to come up on the front and join his broth- 
ers in sin, as if he had been, patriotically 
and in manly fashion, out all night any- 
way? And what mother, or sister, or other 
female in the family has not had her share 
of the subsequent patriotic wounds to bind 
up, the experience of this one being a finger 
blown off—her expectation being a great 
deal worse—and that one thinking herself 
lucky if she has nothing but a blast of pow- 
der to pick out by a needle’s point from the 
peppered and disfigured skin of one of her 
daring urchins, all of them thankful when 
the day is over, and the boys are left alive, 
and the house not burned to the ground, 
and most of them feeling that they would 
gladly barter a good portion of their liber- 
ties for the privilege of living in a land 
where there is no such day as the Fourth of 
July for boys to celebrate? If any one, aft- 
er refreshing the memory with recollection 
of such events, thinks women have no di- 
rect share in the affairs of the Fourth, we 
advise that person to undertake at once the 
care of a family of sturdy boys, adding to 
them also a progressive giri of the age, with 
a parlor pistol and a pocket full of torpe- 
does of her own. 

Remembering this especial share which 
women thus have in the celebration of the 





day, aside from any other share allotted 
them, we are inclined to consider whether 
or not they have a right to lift a voice in 
the matter, and advise some effort toward 
bringing about gradually a different man- 
ner of keeping the day; for if they could 
obtain a hearing, their desire to escape 
danger, maiming, burning, and deafening 
and vulgar noise might be found worthy of 
some attention. 

Not that any woman in America would 
subtract one iota from the honor due and 
rendered to the day. No woman in the 
land forgets her debt and the debt of her 
sex to the Declaration of Independence, to 
the institutions of liberty that have raised 
her from a chattel to an equal, and that 
have given her such rights over herself, her 
children, and her property that something 
of the sort has been forced upon the action 
of other nations. And there are few wom- 
en in the land so selfish, moreover, that, 
even had these institutions done nothing 
for them and their sisters, they would fail 
to understand and appreciate all that those 
institutions have done for men, and be will- 
ing to attest their recognition of it—partly 
because of their affection for fathers, broth- 
ers, and husbands, and partly because they 
know that what raises the character of their 
husbands and fathers, raises the character of 
their sons as well. 

Still, pay the day what respect they will, 
they may possibly think there is a better 
way of paying it than by burning gunpow- 
der and firing cities by the means of it; 
and, by putting their wits together, eventu- 
ally some method may be devised of making 
as gay a festival as the stoutest patriot 
could desire, without the encouragement of 
so much “Chinese cheap labor” as the deto- 
nation of millions of fire-crackers involves. 

Fate and the good fortune of our forefa- 
thers seem to have favored us regarding 
our national festival. They have fixed it 
not merely in the summer, but when sum- 
mer is at the height of its most regal glory, 
and in the month that is named for the great- 
est of soldiers and most august of rulers. 
The day is one that expresses not alone 
our own jubilee, but that of the earth also 
when at the utmost of that flush and beau- 
ty which the sun at his full strength kin- 
dies. Nature herself celebrates the great 
feast for us, with all her own fire-works by 
night and flower-works by day, with the vi- 
tality of the planet at its highest, and all 
the world of wings, of songs, of winds, of 
odors, about us, throbbing and pulsing with 
the fullness of existence. Let us be thank- 
ful, then, that we have such a day at all, a 
stopping-place in the year, a fixed feast, a 
day in which to remember what freedom 
is, and whose it is, and how we came by it, 
and how we may preserve it. And in what- 
ever way we choose to mark and note it, 
Nature will always keep it in hers till the 
precession of the equinoxes fails; and those 
of us who do not like gunpowder have, at 
any rate, the privilege of keeping it with 
her—for they are very poor indeed who, on 
that one summer day of the year, can not 
escape streets and crowds if they will. 





WHAT WE WOULD DO. 


HE prodigies of good we should accom- 

plish under certain circumstances are 
somewhat marvellous. If we possessed the 
money of this one, the leisure of another, 
the strength and talent of a third, the firm 
health of our neighbor, the education of our 
first cousin, the experience of this friend or 
the happy temperament of that, mankind 
would be largely benefited by our example, 
we fondly believe. We build castles with 
materials belonging to others, which would 
be a perpetual rebuke if they could only 
descry the towers thereof against their men- 
tal horizon. It is a kind of amelioration of 
our own infelicities and imbecilities to per- 
ceive how little the superior conditions of 
our fellows have availed them. We are not 
glad that they have wrapped their talent in 
a napkin instead of putting it out at inter- 
est, but we fancy it excuses our own short- 
comings in a degree: if they failed, with 
such odds in their favor, what could be ex- 
pected of us, already overweighted for the 
contest by poverty or infirmity, or by want 
of proper training? If we were as rich, for 
instance, as our great-uncle Croesus, how 
differently we should employ our surplus 
income! We should send anonymous bank- 
bills to genteel and indigent families we 
wot of; we should increase the welfare of 
certain good clergymen sub rosa; we should 
replenish the coal bins of widowed washer- 
women; we should order no end of water- 
color drawings from the young women who 
are trying to keep their heads above water; 
we should even do violence to our own es- 
thetic taste, and purchase some of the crude 
work of artists not born to fame; we should 
plan pleasant surprises for poor shop-girls 
and teachers; we should pay seamstresses a 
little more than they demand, and remember 
the birthdays of poor relations. The value 
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of our gifts should be great in proportion 
to the slender means of the recipient; we 
should not only educate certain youths who 
show signs of talent, but lend a helping hand 
to those who gave no sign, as being in the 
greater need of development, it may be; we 
should, moreover, have no picked-up din- 
ners and wear no patched garments, while 
the naked and hungry are always with us. 
What languages we should master, what 
sciences should we not make our own, if 
we pogsessed the leisure of certain acquaint- 
ances! Does any flower blossom whose 
times and seasons we should not know? or 
any bird fly whose habits and notes we 
should not recognize? What acquaintance 
we might cultivate with the literatures of 
the wide world, and what time might we not 
lend to the teaching of others? But the 
chief danger in thus considering the mote 
in our neighbor’s eye lies in the fact that 
we are apt to become so engrossed in the 
analysis as to ignore the responsibilities of 
our own position, and leave room for others, 
even less favored of fortune than ourselves, 
to find similar causes of dissatisfaction in 
our use of our own advantages. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS, 


BATHING SUITS, 


NHE bathing suits most used this summer are 
cut on the same principle as the princesse 
under-clothing, with one continuous garment that 
envelops the entire figure, to which is added a 
skirt that drapes and conceals the limbs. The 
waist and trousers are cut in one piece; the 
waist opens in front, and is closely buttoned ; the 
neck is high, and the sleeves long, though the 
fashion of wearing short sleeves, as in the im- 
ported bathing suits, is being adopted by ladies 
who swim well, The trousers are usually full 
Turkish shape, with a ruffle at the ankle. The 
separate skirt is made of three widths of flannel 
long enough to reach from the waist to half way 
between the knee and ankle. It is pleated to a 
wide belt, in which are button-holes made length- 
wise to fasten over buttons sewed on the waist 
line of the princesse suit. The opening of the 
skirt is behind. Suits of this kind are made of 
pale blue flannel, trimmed with two rows of inch- 
wide white cotton braid woven in fanciful pat- 
terns of diamonds or flowers; this trimming is 
on the skirt, sleeves, the broad sailor collar, wide 
belt, and the ruffles at the ankles, Stars, anch- 
ors, or other nautical designs are wrought on the 
collar. Such a suit costs $550. Navy blue flan- 
nel suits are trimmed with bias bandana plaid 
gingham in borders, and a kerchief of the same 
is around the neck, tied in three-cornered shape. 
Sometimes white braid is used on the dark blue 
or black suits, while others have light red trim- 
mings. The heavy-looking flannel used for these 
suits is twilled, but is sleazily woven, or it would 
be uncomfortable when thoroughly wet with salt- 
water. White flannel suits are perhaps most at- 
tractive of all when trimmed with the gay plaid 
gingham, or else with blue wool braid like that 
used for skirt binding. 

Another comfortable pattern for a bathing suit 
has a long belted blouse pleated to a deep square 
yoke that covers the shoulders. The Turkish 
trousers are then attached to a belt, which must 
be worn quite tight around the waist. These are 
very prettily made for $4. Some ladies use the 
wide white canvas archery belt with their bath- 
ing dresses, especially when the suit is made of 
dark blue flannel. 

Mob-caps of oil-silk, colored sea green, or else 
in the usual yellow shades, are used to protect 
the hair while in the water. Over this is worna 
wide-brimmed coarse straw hat, which may be 
bought for a few cents. Sometimes a cottage- 
shaped cap of the oil-silk is preferred to the 
mob-cap. The best bathing shoes are of white 
canvas, or else cotton duck, bound with colored 
braids. A bathing cloak, to be put on immedi- 
ately after leaving the surf, is provided by most 
ladies, The regular water-proof cloak is useful 
for this, though sometimes a circular, or else a 
sleeved garment with a belt, is made of white 
Turkish towelling, and trimmed with gay-colored 
braids. This is also useful as a dressing-gown 
after the daily bath at home. 


LACE MANTLES, 


The lace mantles imported for this summer are 
quite short in the back, measuring at the greatest 
depth in the point behind only thirty inches, 
while across the top they are quite long, being 
often three yards from end to end. Few very 
fine real lace mantles are imported now, as the 
shapes change so frequently that ladies are not 
willing to buy very expensive ones, and, more- 
over, the caprice of the season is for the large 
showy patterns of Spanish laces which are most- 
ly woven imitations, or else for garments made 
up of many rows of pleated lace on a net founda- 
tion, with some jet introduced to give it brillian- 
cy. The most popular lace mantles of flat sur- 
face are those of Spanish lace which is partly 
real and partly imitation ; the large designs of 
leaves and flowers are done by hand on a woven 
net, and the flowers nearly conceal this net, which 
is a very good imitation of the irregular meshes 
of hand-made net. Such a mantle costs from 
$20 to $35, and may be worn on the head, or else 
merely on the shoulders. It is usually shaped in 
a small point at the top, which is very becoming 
when draped on the coiffure as a covering on 
summer evenings on the piazza. 

Ladies who have large points of thread or of 
llama lace left over from previous seasons drape 
them as small panier mantles, and thus make 
very dressy wraps. To do this the lower part of 





the point in the middle of the back is caught up 
in four or five horizontal pleats of sufficient depth 
to shorten the back so that it will fall just below 
the waist line on the tournure. A lengthwise 
cluster of long loops and ends of black satin rib- 
bon is set down the middle of these pleats. The 
pointed ends of the front are then turned back 
toward the middle, and when the garment is put 
on, the arms are passed between the doubled 
front which this arrangement forms. If neces- 
sary, the top edge may be turned over, and the 
shoulders ornamented with satin bows. This 
gives a graceful mantle that clings to the front 
and sides of the figure, and has panier fullness 
behind. It may be necessary to change the ar- 
rangement slightly, as the mantles differ in shape, 
and to suit various figures, but the general effect 
is easily produced. A bunch of ribbon loops 
holds the fronts together near the waist line. 

A novelty this summer known as the Spanish 
long shawl is really a scarf, three yards long and 
about three-fourths of a yard deep, made of either 
black or white Spanish lace. It is to be worn 
as a coiffure at the watering-places. The middle 
of the scarf is thrown over the head, one long 
end is caught up on one arm, and the other hangs 
to the foot of the dress. These cost from $20 to 
$100. The regular Spanish coiffure draped over 
the back hair as Spanish women wear their veils is 
a pretty little mantle that may also be arranged 
as a fichu-mantle that scarcely reaches to the 
Waist behind, and has the ends tied in front. In 
the Spanish laces these cost from $5 to $50. 

The made-up lace mantles are even smaller 
than those already described. They reach only 
half way to the waist, and have short fichu fronts. 
They may be quite high in the neck, with standing 
frills of pleated lace, or else they may pass around 
the shoulders plainly. They are made on a foun- 
dation of heavy double twisted net, which is al- 
most concealed by many rows of pleated Breton 
lace, or else of the popular Spanish lace, which 
is stronger than the frail Breton. These pleat- 
ings lap in clusters of two or three rows, and 
are then headed bya jet beading. The imitation 
French laces that resemble real thread lace are 
sometimes used for these pleatings, but the effect 
is not so good as with the Breton or Spanish lace. 
In buying this imitation lace the preference is 
given to that which has irregular meshes like 
those of real lace, and is known among dealers 
as “ thread-finished” lace. 

Another dressy novelty this summer is the man- 
tle of white Breton lace made in the shape of a 
large fichu, with voluminous jabot ends tied at 
the waist in front, The back reaches just below 
the belt of the dress, and the shoulders are cov- 
ered with the soft white net, which is wrought in 
the large floriated patterns now darned in the 
Breton lace. This garment is a most dainty fin- 
ish to elegant summer costumes for day recep- 
tions, and costs from $25 upward. 


WHITE MUSLIN BONNETS, ETC. 


The Carmen bonnet of white organdy is pretty 
and inexpensive for midsummer wear at the wa- 
tering-places. It is made double of the sheer 
muslin, drawn over fine white wire at intervals 
of an inch, and has the Marie Stuart pointed 
front, widely flaring sides, and indented curtain 
band that distinguishes the large Carmen shape. 
A bunch of field poppies, blue corn-flowers, but- 
tercups, or daisies, with some loops of black vel- 
vet ribbon, form the trimmings. The price is 
$6. There is a special fancy this summer for 
shirred bonnets or round hats of cotton goods 
that may be renewed by the laundress when no 
longer fresh. Ladies save pieces of their lawn, 
batiste, and simple plaid gingham dresses to make 
the round hat which is to be worn with them. 
Feathery torchon lace sewed on each edge of a 
pleated ruche of the material trims the gingham 
or batiste hats. In many shops a gingham para- 
sol, also edged with torchon lace, is added to the 
suit for $2. The percale, mummy cloth, and 
satteen suits in chintz patterns have quaint little 
fans mounted with the dress material. 


BELTS AND BAGS, 


The belts and bags so popular with American 
ladies are again used—a fashion peculiar to this 
side of the water, as tourists assert each season 
when returning from Europe. For general wear 
light-colored leather or morocco belts are used, 
with bags attached, and the favorite is of alliga- 
tor-skin with its peculiar square grains. Belts 
of medium width are most becoming to the fig- 
ures, but those four inches wide are most fash- 
ionable. The alligator-skin bag and belt of good 
quality cost $7 or $8; many imitations of this 
grained leather are sold for much less. English 
seal-skin in rough surfaces like that of the fa- 
miliar mummy cloth is made into excellent bags 
of new shape with two separate pockets, and a 
chain and hook, also of the skin; these are to be 
attached to any belt, or te a loop sewed to 
basques that have no belts ; they cost $2 25. The 
wide white canvas belts look well with dark blue 
flannel dresses worn in the mountains or at sea. 
There are also clever imitations of black English 
morocco or of Russia leather, finished so that 
they will wear very well, made up into neat bags 
and belts for $2. 

A more dressy fashion is that of having a wide 
plain belt and flat square bag or reticule made 
of the material of the trimmings of the dress. 
Thus a simple but very fine costume of black 
camel’s-hair, with basque, short apron, and pleat- 
ed skirt, has for its only ornament a broad belt 
of black satin, with a square satin bag attached, 
and fastened by a button of beaded jet. A dark 
green costume of silk, trimmed with gay brocaded 
silk, has a round reticule of brocaded silk sus- 
pended from the belt by cord and tassels of red, 
green, and old gold. A gray corduroy suit has 
a bag of the corduroy, with the monogram of the 
wearer in oxidized silver on the bag. The chain 
and buckles are also dull silver. 


_a home as a noble representative of 





SUMMER SHAWLS. 


Shawls of colored thread woven in shell pat- 
terns are light and cool for morning wear in the 
summer, They are large squares finished with 
fringe, and are found in amber, pale blue, rose, 
and white, They cost $3 50. 

The French Chuddah shawls in dust-colors and 
cool gray are chosen by young ladies for light 
wraps on excursions or for short journeys. They 
are woven in zigzag stripes like the India Chud- 
dahs, but are much heavier. They cost $10, and 
may also be had in white, pale blue, or pink. 


NEW COLORED LINGERIE. 


New cuffs and collars have the entire outside 
of solid-colored gingham, either pink, buff, or 
light blue, while the inside is of white linen, with 
the rolled-over English points: at the throat, 
wrought in rows of fine embroidery that spread 
outward like a fan. This embroidery is the color 
of the gingham. The cuffs have a single em- 
broidered point turned over on the colored sur- 
face. 


For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, Constasie, & Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co. ; 
and AiTKEN, Son, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. M‘Crary, wife of the Secretary of War, 
is said to be a lady full of fine womanly in- 
stincts, with a spirit of independence which en- 
ables her to eschew the extremes of fashion and 
the extravagances of society with the greatest 
success and good humor. She has a strong 
mind, disciplined by study and reading, is lively 
and witty in conversation, and has remarkable 

wers of satire. She is very devoted to her 
family of five children, and is a special favorite 
at the White House. 

—One of the most extensive and successful 
fruit-growers in New England is ex-Senator 
BouTWELt, who has on his farm at Groton more 
than a thousand peach-trees. 

—One of the last letters ever written by 
Cartes Dickens—written on the last day of 
his life—has just been printed for the first time, 
and possesses peculiar interest for its brief but 
emphatic expression of religious belief. It is as 
follows: ‘‘Gad’s Hill Place, Higham, by Roch- 
ester, Kent, Wednesday, 8th June, 1870. Dear 
Sir,—It would be quite inconceivable to me— 
but for your letter—that any reasonable read- 
er could possibly attach a Scriptural reference 
to a passage in a book of mine, reproducing a 
much-abused social figure of speech, impressed 
into all sorts of service, on all sorts of inappro- 
priate occasions, without the faintest connec- 
tion of it with its original source. I am truly 
shocked to find that any reader can make the 
mistake, I have always striven in my writings 
to express veneration for the life and lessons of 
our Saviour, because I feel it, and because I re- 
wrote that history for my children, every one 
of whom knew it from having it repeated to 
them long before they could read, and almost as 
soon as they could speak. But I have never 
Ee of this from the house-tops. 
Faithfully yours, CHARLES DICKENS.’ 

—The article which appeared in a recent num- 
ber of Blackwood on the Zulu war, defending the 
policy of Sir BarTLE FRExz, was written by his 
daughter. 

—The late Baron LionEL DE RoTuscHIp left 
his family in comparative comfort, his estate be- 
ing estimated at $50,000,000. It is said that there 
are thirteen Jews in Shoreditch, London, who 
are worth over a million sterling each. One of 
these is an old clo’ peddler, who follows his yo- 
cation. 

—Joun DononveE, of Philadelphia, died on the 
14th of June at the age of one hundred and sev- 
en years. During the whole of his long life he 
had been a remarkably healthy man, and retain- 
ed all his faculties to the last. The machinery 
was simply worn out. He leaves four sons, two 
daughters, and thirty-five grandchildren. His 
oldest child is a boy of seventy. 

—CHARLES DICKENS the second has made a 
remarkable bit with his Dictionary of London. 
Of the first edition 50,000 copies have been sold, 
and another 50,000 is in press. 

—Among the notable converts of Mr. Moopy 
at Baltimore last winter was Professor ReIpEr, 
a Jewish rabbi, who has recently entered the 
Methodist ministry, and will soon give a series 
of lectures before the Baltimore clergymen, ex- 
plaining how and why he became a Christian. 

—One of the largest orchards in the world is 
that of Mr. Ropert M‘Krinstry, of Hudson, 
New York, which contains over 31,000 trees of 
various kinds. 

—A London correspondent says of the recent 
golden wedding at Berlin, that “Queen Victo- 
RIA had arranged twelve months ago to be pres- 
ent on the occasion, but in consequence of the 
extraordinary inhospitality with which the Em- 
press AUGUSTA was treated during her recent 
visit to Windsor, it was plainly intimated that 
the visit was not desired by the Kaiser or his 
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—The home of Mrs. Lypra Marta CHILD, in 
Wayland, Massachusetts, is of ancient New Eng- 
land architecture, a story and a half high, wit 
an L, and is painted a Quaker yellow. A mag- 
nificent willow guards the grass-plot just before 
you reach it, and the whole place is overshad- 
owed by the protecting arms of a most stately 
elm. The garden in front of the door is in keep- 
ing with the house, and the air of old-fashioned 
New England honesty of comfort is every where 
apparent. Apples, cherries, pears, grapes, and 
all the minor fruits give promise of returning 
lavishly the care bestowed upon them, and the 
garden is terraced for their better accommoda- 
tion and distribution. Pie-plant shows its giant 
leaves, the garden “sass”? is prominently for- 
ward, while the flower beds beneath the win- 
dows are crowded with all our old-time favor- 
ites—wild pansies, phlox, marigolds, columbines, 
sweet-williams, pinks, syringas, and chrysanthe- 
mums. Itis indeed New,England, and just such 
ew Eng- 
land women should own. 
—EsTHER JEFFERSON, & colored woman, died 
a few days since in St. Louis, aged one hundred 
and seventeen years. She was a slave of THomas 
JEFFERSON, from whom she took her name, and, 
with the rest of Mr. JEFFERSON’s slaves, was 
sold at auction after his death. Estuer Jer- 
FERSON and her husband subsequently earned 





money enough to buy their own freedom. A 
permit, signed by Henry CHoureay, clerk of 
the St. Louis Circuit Court in 1831, gives per- 
mission to ESTHER JEFFERSON, & negress, sixty- 
nine years of age, “‘to live in the State of Mis- 
souri as long as of good behavior, and no lon- 
ges.”’ If the age stated in the permit is correct, 
the former slave of THoMAS JEFFERSON was fully 
as old as she is now said to have been. 

—The second sale of Queen Curistina’s jew- 
els has produced $1,300,000. One broad girdle 
of sapphires and brilliants sold for $8420, and a 
necklace containing 529 ris brought $14,860. 

—Isaac and Davip Serzsr, twin brothers, 
have just celebrated their eighty-third birthday 
at their home in Chester County, Pennsy!vania. 

—Mr, Ceci, Lawson, one of the most con- 
spicuous young artists of England, and who, for 
the strength and freedom of his work, is some- 
times called ‘‘ the Rubens of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” is only twenty-seven years old. He is 
described as “short and slight in figure, with a 
nervous, refined face, a gentle, pleasant voice, 
and attractive manner. One of his striking per- 
sonal possessions is an immense quantity of dark 
auburn hair, which helps to give a dominating 
head to his slight figure.” 

—Mr. E. P. Wutppce tells this story of Jonn 
Ranpoups of Roanoke: “ Isn’t it a shame, Mr. 
President,”’ said he, one day, in the Senate, 
‘that the noble bull-dogs of the administration 
should waste their precious time in worrying 
the rats of the opposition?” Immediately the 
Senate was in an uproar, and he was clamorous- 
ly called to order. The presiding officer, how- 
ever, sustained him; and pointing his long skin- 
ny finger at his —— RANDOLPH screamed 
out: *‘ Rats, did l say? Mice, mice!’’ 

—Mr. HERBERT WetsH, son of the United 
States minister to England, is a painter, and has 
ust completed a portrait of his father for the 

hiladelphia Board of Trade. 

—General Ropert E. Lee could descend from 
the pinnacle upon which he was supposed per- 
manently to dwell, and tell a good story, even 
at his own expense, as well as other bright men. 
He once said: ‘As I was riding over a most 
desolate mountain region, where not even a 
cabin could be seen, I was surprised to find, on 
a sudden turn in the road, two little girls play- 
ing on a large rock. They were very poorly 
clad, and after looking a moment at me, started 
to run away. ‘Children,’ said I, ‘don’t run 
away. If you could know whol am, you would 
know that I am the last man in the world for 
any one to run from now.’ ‘But we do know 
you,’ they replied. ‘You never saw me before, 
for I never passed along here.’ ‘But we do 
know you, and we’ve got your picture up yon- 
der in the house, and you are General Lrg, and 
we ain’t dressed clean enough to see you.’ With 
this they scampered off to a poor hut on the 
mountain-side.”’ 

—As General Grant is again about to insert 
himself into the country, the following legend, 
related by the Rev. Mr. StiLgs, of Pittsburgh, 
will illustrate the interesting manner in which 
clergymen may hive unto themselves a box of 
cigars: ‘*In 1871, I think it was, I visited Wash- 
ington city. Grant had just got home from 
Long Branch, and I sent him my card, scarcely 
thinking he would remember me. On the card 
I wrote: ‘Compliments of Rev. 8., pastor of a 
church in Washington Territory when President 
GRANT was on duty there as a lieutenant.’ Ina 
very few minutes after my card was taken up I 
was ushered into the Blue Room, where I was 
cordially greeted by the President. He seemed 
to think I was after an office, for immediate- 
ly after the greetings were over he blurted 
out: ‘What can I do for you” I told him he 
could do nothing for me, as I was a high-r officer 
than he. He asked me what office I held, and 
how I obtained my appointment. I replied: ‘I 
am an ambassador from the King of Heaven.’ 
GRANT was greatly amused at this, and present- 
ed me with a box of cigars.” 

—Mr. Murat Hatsteap, of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, has a piquant way of referring to 
matters pertaining to himself. The papers hav- 
ing very generally alluded to his probable ap- 
pointment as the successor of Secretary M‘Cra- 
RY in the War Department, Mr. HatsTEap 
gives the following as some of the reasons that 
would preclude his acceptance of the position: 
“ Because,” says he, “I don’t know any thing 
about the duties of the office. I don’t care any 
thing about them. I don’t want to know any 
thing about them. I don’t know the line from 
the staff, and if in that office I would be raising 
thunder all the time with every body round me. 
Why, the Secretary of War is only a clerk to the 
President, and I am sure I never would be a 
clerk to the President. There is no money in 
it for me. I couldn’t afford to leave my busi- 
ness here and go to Washington to fool with a 
cabinet office. I couldn’t get the office if I 
wanted it; I wouldn’t have it if I could get it. 
They would be fools to give it to me if 1 would 
take it. The thing is too absurd to give any 
serious thought to. I haven’t seriously consid- 
ered it, because I have looked upon it as being 
too foolish, and I am certain I do not propose 
to be.bothered about it.”’ 

—No place in the U. 8. like Washington for 
an impromptu dinner party of bright men. The 
editor of the Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle has 
been there, and thus writes about it in his organ 
of public opinion: ‘‘ Yesterday Hon. ALEXAN- 
DER H. STEPHENS gave an elegant entertainment 
to the Hon. Davip Davis, the Hon. 8. 8. Cox, 
General Josern E. Jounston, Colonel Joun C, 
Burcu, Secretary of the Senate, and your cor- 
respondent. The ball was opened—or dinner 
rather—by an — in the shape of some 
choice Georgia ‘Jeffersonian Democracy’ in a 
fluid form. The spread of viands was really the 
best an incomparable market afforded, made se- 
ductively palatable by the noted chef of the Na- 
tional Hotel. The wines were of the ae 
most approved by epicurean consecration. Be- 
tween times wit and wisdom sparkled over the 
festive board, and gave divinity, or something 
akin to it, to the merely material act of mastica- 
tion. The host was in his cheeriest mood, and 
from a treasury of memory poured forth anec- 
dote after anecdote of the departed great with 
whom he was associated lang syne. Judge Da- 
vis recounted some curious experiences of the 
bench. General JoHNsTON grew enthusiastic 
over NAPOLEON, and would not brook disparage- 
ment of ‘the vastest intellect that ever com- 
manded men.’ Mr. Cox abounded in bright 
reminiscences of travel from Indus to the pole. 
Colonel BurcH was most felicitous in detailing 
the phenomena of politics and journalism.” 
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Knorrep Fringe. 


(48 ends), 
with which 
work as fol- 
lows: lst 
round. — Car- 
ry a double 
foundation 
thread over 
the knotting 
ends, and 
with each of 
the latter 
(working from 
right to left) work 2 button-hole 
loops in succession. 2d round.— 
* Employing the next 8 white 
knotting ends, work with the Ist 
on the 2d, with the 4th on the 3d, 
with the 5th on the 6th, and with 
the 8th on the 7th end 4 button- 
hole loops, then tie the 2d and 3d, 
the 4th and 5th, and the 6th and 
7th ends each in a ch. knot (chain 
stitch knot, consisting of 1 but- 
ton-hole loop with the Ist end on 
the 2d, and a similar loop with the 
2d on the lst end), At the be- 
ginning and end of the fringe, 
where only 1 such figure can be 
worked, the knotting of the ends 












Emprowerep Baruine Cioax. 
For description see Supplement. 


just described is omitted. Re- 
peat twice from x, but in the 
last repetition the ends should 
not be knotted together. With 
every 8 pink ends work a cross 
figure as follows: The ends of 
thread are always named in 
the order in which they follow 
at the time of their employ- 
ment. (The thread intervals 
should be measured by the il- 
lustration.) Lay the Ist end 
diagonally across the 2d-4th 





Fig. 1.—Drituine Batuine Siirrer. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL, Figs. 52 and 53, 


Fig. 1.—R1ppon 
AND Lace Cravat 
Bow. 


Fig. 3. 
Derait or 
Enxsrowerep 
Svrprer, 
Fie. 1, 
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Knotted Fringe. 
Tuis fringe is work- 

ed with pink and white 
cotton in knot-work. 
On a_ dou- 
ble foundation 
thread - always 
alternately knot 
four pink and 
four white 
threads a yard 
long and laid 
double, in the usual 
manner, but at the be- 
ginning and end knot 
in only 2 white ends 
beside the 4 pink ends. 
Each pattern figure in 
the fringe requires 24 
such knotting threads 


Fig. 1.—GenTLEMAN’s 
Cravat. 
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Fig. 1.—Kwyorrep Cravar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 




















OmLeD-sILK Baruine Cap. 


For pattern and descrip. see 
Sup. No. XL, Figs. 50 and 51. 


































Fig. 1.—Lapy’s EMBROWERED Suipper.—[See Figs, 2-4. ] 
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TRAVELLING Basket. 


Fig. 2.—Dezsian ror Emprowerep S.iprer, 
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ends, and with these work 
successively 2 button-hole 
loops on the former, + 
lay the 8th end across 
the 7th-5th ends, and 
with these work 2 button- 
hole loops each on the 
former, repeat once from 
+, then lay the Ist end 
across the 2d-8th ends, 
and with these work 2 
button-hole loops each 
on the former, then lay 
the 5th end across the 
6th-8th ends, and with 
these work 2 button-hole 
loops each on the former, 
> lay the 4th end across 
the 3d-1st ends, and with 
these work 2 button-hole 


Fig. 2.—GrntLeman’s 
Cravar. 








Fig. 2.—Emprorerep BatuinG SLiipper. 
For pattern see description on Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Knorrep Fringe ror Cravat, Fig. 1. 


loops each on the 
former, and repeat 
once from *. This. 
completes the cross 
figure. 3d round.— 
Like the 1st round. 
4th round.—(Sepa- 
rate 48 ends for the 
next pattern figure, 
the first and last 4 
ends being white.) 
With the next 4 
white ends work always 1 dk. (double 
knot), then + lay the Ist end diago- 
nally across the 2d-4th of the first 4 
white ends of the pattern figure, and 
with these work 2 button-hole loops 
each on the former, repeat twice from 
+, then work a similar fig- 
ure with the last 4 ends of 
the pattern figure, in the 
opposite direction (see il- 
lustration). With every 8 
white knotting ends inside 
of this pattern figure work 
a four-cornered knot figure ; 
to do this, + lay the 5th 
end for a foundation over 
the 4th-Ist ends, and with 
these work 2  button-hole 
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Fig. 2.—Rippon AND 
Lace Cravat Bow. 
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Fig. 4.—Der- 
TALL OF Em- 
BROLDERED 

Svrerver, 
Fia. 1. 
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TurkisH TOWELLING Batuine Cloak 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, IV., Figs. 25-28, 


loops each on the former, re- 
peat three times from the last 
+, but use the 6th, 7th, and 
8th ends for the foundation, 
paying no further attention to 
them, as the button-hole loops 
are always worked with the 
same 4 ends. With the next 
4 of every 8 white ends em- 
ployed previously work 1 dk. 
For the plaited figure, employ- 
ing the next and the following 
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8 pink ends, work 4 button-hole loops with the 8th on 


the 7th end and 2 button-hole loops with the 6th on 
the 5th end (observing the illustration), then lay the 
$d end over the 4th-8th ends, and with these work 
successively 2 button-hole loops each on the former, 
but with the 8th end, instead of 2 work 4 button-hole 
loops, then * with the 6th and 5th ends and with 
the 4th and 3d ends work 1 ch. knot each, then lay 
the lst end over the 2d—S8th ends, and with the 2d 
end work 4 and with the following end 2 button-hole 


loops each on the former. 


With the Ist—6th ends 


repeat once from >, and finally with the 4th and 3d 
and with the 2d and Ist ends work 1 ch. knot each. 


This completes the figure. 


5th round.— * Observing 


the illustration, + lay the 1st of the next 8 pink ends 
over the preceding 4 white ends, and with the 4th- 
1st ends in succession work 2 button-hole loops on 
the former, repeat three times from +, but employ 
the 2d, the 3d, and finally the 4th pink end for the 
foundation, paying no further attention to these 
threads; then work a similar figure in the opposite 
direction with the last pink ends (employing these 
likewise for the foundation), the first 4 of which were 
employed previously and with the next 4 white ends ; 
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then repeat twice 
from * with the 
next 16 ends of 
the pattern figure. 
Repeat twice the 
knotted figures of 
the preceding 2 
rounds, leaving 4 
ends standing on 
each side of the 
pattern figure in 
every following 
round, so that 
after these two 
repetitions only 
one of the four- 
cornered knotted 
figures described in the 4th 
round is worked with the 
middle 8 white ends, In 
each knot tie 4 ends of the 
same color as shown by the 
illustration, and cut the ends 
even at the bottom. 


Lace Fichu-Collar. 


For this collar cut of satin 
and mull lining one piece four- 
teen inches long and two inch- 
es deep, shape it, and cover 
it with gathered Breton lace 
an inch and a half wide. To 
the wrong side of the neck 
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Fig. 1.—MonoGraM.—SatTin AND 
Tent Stritch Emprorpery. 





Fig. 3.—Monogram,. 


Satin anp Tent Srircn 


EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 1.—Borprr ror Trpy.—Cross Sritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 
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sew a binding of mull seven-eighths of an inch wide 
and eighteen inches long, which is edged with box- 
pleated lace. For the jabot arrange two pieces of 
Breton lace and insertion and needle-work as shown 
by the illustration, and sew them to the collar in 
front. Loops and ends of satin ribbon an inch wide 
complete the fichu-collar. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-4, 
THESE monograms are worked in satin and tent 
stitch with fine embroidery cotton. 


Borders for Tidies.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
TnesE borders are worked on linen over canvas, 
or else on linen Java canvas, with red and blue cot- 
ton in cross stitch, 


Parasols and Fan. 

Fig. 1.—Pompapour Satin Parasot. This 
parasol is covered with cream-colored Pom- 
padour satin, and lined with the same ma- 
terial. A fringe of white cock’s feathers, 
and a border of flowers and leaves worked 
with chenille in several shades, form the 











Fig. 1. 












Fig. 1.—Batiste anp Lace Rippon 
Cottar.—T[See Fig. 2.] AnD Lace 
For description see Supplement. FRAISE. 


[See Fig. 2.] 
For descrip. 
see Suppl. 





Fig. 2.—Brack Cup Bonner. 
Fig. 2.—Curr ror Batiste 
5 
AnD Lace Coxvar, Fie. 1. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—SLEEvVE FOR 
Fraise, Fie. 1. 
For description see 
Supplement. 





trimming. The stick 
is of carved yellcw 
ish-brown wood. 

Fig. 2.—Tvuss¢ RE 
Parasot. This par- 
asol is trimmed with 
a woven border show- 
ing a garland of col- 
ored flowers on an 
écru satin ground, 
and edged on each 
side with a blue satin 
stripe. The lining 
is of light brown 
lustring. <A butterfly 
of feathers in differ- 
ent colors is perched 
on the parasol. 

Fig. 3.—Paintep Fan. The 
frame is of carved polished 
black wood, partly gilded. The 
cover of black faille is orna- 
mented with a spray of pink 
wild flowers in painting. A 
black silk cord and tassel com- 
plete the fan. 


Black Chip Bonnets, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—Btack Cup Bonnet. 
The brim, drooping in front, is 








Batiste DES INDES AND 
Lace Cravat Bow. 


Fig. 2.—MonoGraM.—SatTin AND 
Tent Stitch EMBROIDERY. 


Fig, 4.—MonoGram. 


Satin anp Tent Srrrcn faced with black gros grain, 
and trimmed on the edge with 


EMBROIDERY. 
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Mona Travettinc Croak.—Back.—[See Fig. 4, Double Page. ] Fig. 2.—Borper ror Tipy.—Cross Srircu 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1*, 1-7, ‘ EMBROIDERY. 
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crochet squares of gold thread, which are set on 
so as to form points of equal size on the outside 
and inside. On the front of the brim are pink 
and yellow roses, over which falls a pleated scarf 
of India muslin, as shown by the illustration. The 
scarf is rounded on the ends, edged with pleated 
Breton lace two inches and a half wide, and tied 
in the back. The inside band is covered with 
black velvet. 

Fig. 2.—The brim of this bonnet is faced with 
black velvet, and curved in front. Around the 
crown is laid a wide folded strip of black satin, 
which is fastened in front at the left side by a 
jet agrafe. The rest of the trimming consists of 
a long black ostrich feather on the right side, 
falling to the back, a shorter feather curling to 
the front, and a spray of rose-buds in several 
colors. 





LYDDY WASHBURN’S 
COURTSHIP. 


AN OLD-TIME FOURTH-OF-JULY STORY. 


“PNHE prettiest girl in Franklin County.” That 

was what they called Lyddy Washburn. 
Brown-haired, blue-eyed, pink-cheeked, red-lipped, 
of a tall and slender figure and graceful and spir- 
ited carriage, the youngest and only surviving 
daughter of a well-to-do farmer—what wonder 
that from far and near suitors came for Lyddy 
Washburn’s hand? But “ Law!” said that young 
woman, many times over, “ there ain’t no hurry at 
all about my marryin’ and settlin’ down”—which 
in those days was rank heresy, Lyddy’s mother 
having been married at fourteen, and all Lyddy’s 
mates being settled in homes of their own, leav- 
ing that independent young woman to the tender 
mercies of @ younger set of companions by the 
time she was twenty-two years old. But Lyddy 
tossed her head, looked in her glass, and sang 
the more blithely over her wheel and her churn. 

“ Now, Lyddy,” her mother said one day, “why 
don’t you marry Jotham Hunter? He’s a likely 
young fellow as ever lived, and sets consid’able 
store by you.” 

“ Jotham Hunter!” laughed Miss Lyddy. “Law, 
mother, he’s got red hair !” 

“ Wa’al, his heart’s right,” pleaded Mrs. Wash- 
burn. 

“ No use, mother,” said her fractious daughter. 
“You can’t get rid of me yet awhile; and don’t 
ever say ‘Jotham Hunter’ to me again.” 

“ Wa’al, tell me one thing,” said Mrs. Wash- 
burn, her ill-concealed anxiety making her voice 
sound strained and unnatural. “ You hain’t— 
now, Lyddy, you Aain’t, be you ?—a-goin’ to take 
Tart Taylor?” 

A bright flush swept over Miss Lyddy’s beau- 
tiful face. 

“Who said I was a-goin’ to ‘take Tart Tay- 
lor,’ Mother Washburn ?” she said, a little stern- 
ly. “Better wait till I get a chance,I think! 
An’ if I was a-goin’ to ‘take Tart Taylor,’ I'd like 
to know what’s the reason he ain’t as good as 
Jotham Hunter?” 

“ Wa’al,” said the old lady, slowly (she always 
began with “Wa’al’”), “they do say that Tart 
can’t keep from liquor; and though”—here Mrs. 
Washburn no doubt voiced the feeling of every 
body in those days—“ though every man must 
have his dram, yet there ain’t no sense in gettin’ 
drunk at every raisin’ an’ trainin’ an’ cattle show, 
as they tell on Tart Taylor; an’ he’s got his moth- 
er to take care of; an’ no daughter o’ mine, Lyd- 
dy Washburn, shall ever live with that cross- 
grained ugly old Aunt Betty Taylor!” and the 
old lady—for she was well along in years, Lyddy 
being the youngest of thirteen children—stood 
up defiantly before her daughter, her excitement 
giving her unwonted courage. 

Lyddy Washburn’s temper was roused, and 
she glanced at her mother with a contemptuous 
expression, like the spoiled child that she was. 

“ You'd better be savin’ your advice, mother—” 
she began, in a high clear voice, when suddenly 
a long shadow fell across the room from the 
doorway, and “ Cap’n Tart”—(Mr. Tertius Taylor 
was called “captain” from the fact that he was 
an officer of the militia)—stood before them, with 
his hat in his hand. 

Mrs. Washburn tossed her head, and turned 
away with a stiff nod, while Lyddy, with a heizht- 
ened color and unwonted nervousness of man- 
ner, welcomed the stately new-comer, whose mili- 
tary bearing and critical taste in the matter of 
his female companions had set half the girls in 
the county wild over him. It had been easy to 
see for some weeks now that Captain Tart had 
made up his mind to “have Lyddy Washburn,” 
and that that captious damsel was more com- 
plaisant toward him than toward any of her oth- 
er suitors, 

It was now the middle of May. The lilacs 
were budded in the front door-yard, and the ap- 
ple-trees pink with bloom—a dangerous time for 
young folks in the state of mind of these two, 

thought cautious Mrs. Washburn, and, not 
approving the match at all, she had made up her 
mind to warn Lyddy in such a way that the im- 
mediate danger should be tided over; but by her 
precipitance she had ruined every thing, and she 
felt it, for the girl’s blushes had convinced her 
that Lyddy’s heart was touched by Captain Tart’s 
manly graces, and perhaps by that very wildness 
which often seems to captivate when it should 
repel. 
“The fact is,” said Mrs. Washburn, retailing 
the story to her husband that evening—“ the fact 
is, Liakim, our Lyddy’s in love with that ere 
Tart Taylor. What ails the girl?” 

“°Tain’t no use,” said sensible "Liakim Wash- 
burn, who was too sleepy to argue, and too fond 
of Lyddy to think of opposing her—‘’tain’t no 
use, Mirandy, a-meddlin’ in love matters. What 
*ud ‘a ben the use, now, a-meddlin’ ’twix’ you an’ 
me?” and with this half-facetious, half-tender 
reminiscence the old farmer took up his candle 
and went to bed. 





That afternoon quite a scene had taken place 
between “Cap’n Tart” and Lyddy, and though 
they did not know it, they passed that day the 
turning-point of their lives; for Lyddy, in her 
excited state, was just impressible enough, and 
enough roused by her defense of Captain Tart in 
his favor, to make this meeting the decisive one. 
But she did not forget herself. 

“Won't you come in, Cap’n Taylor ?” she said, 
cordially, and with apparent calmness. 

“ No, thankee,” said Captain Tart, eying the old 
lady uneasily; “(I come to see you a minit "bout 
suthin. §’pose you walk down the border with 
me, an’ look at them posies you was tellin’ of 
down to Jerushy Willitts’ ?” 

So Lyddy got her sun-bonnet, and they stroll- 
ed “down the border,” where some daffodils and 
wonderful hyacinths, the only ones in town, and 
sent to Lyddy from Boston, were just then the 
horticultural wonder of the neighborhood. 

“ By-the-way,” said Lyddy, gradually recover- 
ing her composure, “ have you seen Jerushy Wil- 
litts since donation ?” 

“No, I hain’t,” said Captain Tart; “but I see 
Adonijah Brewer this mornin’, an’ he said Loisy 
Pettingill was a-goin’ to hev a quiltin’ next Wednes- 
day, and o’ course you'll be a-goin’. I come to see 
ef you’d ride home on my pillion, come night.” 

Lyddy hesitated. Captain Tart had never 
made so bold an advance as this, and Lyddy 
thought of her mother. 

“Jotham Hunter hain’t asked you, has he, 
Lyddy ?” said Captain Tart, his forehead gather- 
ing in a scowl. 

“No, no,” said Lyddy, hastily. “I hain’t had 
no invite myself yet, you know; but, law!” reck- 
lessly deciding to follow her own wishes despite 
of her mother, “‘o’ course I shall have, an’ I might 
as well come home with you as any body, I s’pose. 
Here’s the flowers.” 

“ Purty, ain’t they ?” said Captain Tart, bright- 
ening up. 

“Mebbe you'd like one for your button-hole,” 
said Lyddy, the something within her which had 
been roused by her mother’s words getting the 
better of her prudence. “ Here’sa pretty one ;” and 
she broke off a little stalk which bore two twink- 
ling blue stars, and twisting them with a sprig of 
southernwood which grew beside it, began to pin 
it on the lapel of Captain Tart’s homespun coat. 
That ended the whole matter for the young man. 
Her bright hair was close to his shoulder, her 
pink face almost against his breast. His breath 
floated down in her face, and made her bosom 
heave faster, as she made two or three efforts 
to fasten the refractory flowers, and the young 
man’s eyes glistened with a new tenderness, 
His heart was all aflame. He thought of the 
“quiltin’,” and the ride home afterward, and 
could scarcely wait as he thought. He decided 
that he must ask her then the final question, and 
with her flowers breathing up perfume into his 
face, and the remembrance of her tell-tale blush- 
es in his mind, he felt that her answer could not 
be “No.” Then, after lingering a moment at the 
door, he walked away, his heart full of love, Lyd- 
dy, and anticipation. 

Wednesday came, and as the “invite” had 
decorously preceded it, Lyddy Washburn, with a 
party of merry girls, walked, as was the custom, 
the two miles to Loisy Pettingill’s, to the quilt- 
ing, arriving there at two in the afternoon, and 
setting bravely to work at once upon the gor- 
geous quilt, which was to be the chief adorn- 
ment of Loisy’s “ outfittin’” at her approaching 
nuptials, 

The great “quiltin’ bars” folded together fast 
as skillful fingers deftly sewed along the lines 
of the intricate pattern, and by five o'clock, 
when supper was announced, the quilt was re- 
duced to so small a compass that “ Miss Pettin- 
gill” insisted that every thing should be put away 
before the young men came. “Loisy and the 
rest can finish it in no time to-morrow,” said the 
hospitable lady, “and I’m afraid that ef you go 
ahead as you’ve ben a-goin’, you won’t have no 
appetite for them sugar doughnuts I’ve ben 
a-makin’.” 

“Law!” the girls all broke in, in courteous 
deprecation, “we hain’t got along none ; oughter 
’a had it off the frames an hour ago.” 

“You go ’long!” said Loisy. “That quilt’s 
an awful big one, and amazin’ hard to quilt; 
but I was bound I'd have one jes like Lony 
Travers’s, and I did.” 

“ Yes,” said Lyddy, thoughtlessly, “and I mean 
to have one like it too.” 

“When is it goin’ to be?” said Loisy, mis- 
chievously, while the curiosity of all made them 
gather more closely around Lyddy. 

“Law!” said Lyddy, with a forced laugh, “I 
s’pose you didn’t know that Uncle Dari Mallers 
and I was a-goin’ to make a match.” 

“Uncle Dari Mallers” was the good-natured old 
hat-maker of the village, who had lived single all 
his life, because, rumor said, he had been jilted 
in his youth. He was a queer but popular old 
fellow, and Lyddy’s joke, received with great 
laughter, diverted further attention from her 
matrimonial prospects, and they went out into 
the big kitchen to supper. 

Suchasupper! The “sugar doughnuts” adorn- 
ed each end of the table, while a great “lection 
cake” stuffed with plums was the centre piece. 
Generous pitchers of ee cider were scatter- 
ed here and there, while cold pork and beans, 
flanked by “rye an’ injun” bread, was a promi- 
nent feature of the entertainment. Great light 
biscuit, clear maple syrup, rich preserves of cit- 
ron, cookies full of caraway, fennel, and anise 
seeds, gingerbread, mince-pies, apple-pies, and 
squash-pies—such was the feast which the deli- 
cate damsels who had officiated at the “ quiltin’” 
were to taste before engaging in the revelry of 
the evening; and such was the digestion of the 
sex in the “ good old times,” I am not told that a 
doctor’s bill, or even a nightmare, was at all apt 
to follow the free enjoyment of these substantial 
dainties, 





The evening came. The girls had previously 
gone up into the big front chamber, with its lofty 
puffy bed and high stiff bureau, to don such ex- 
tra ribbons and trinkets as they had reserved for 
the edification of the young men who were expect- 
ed shortly. Of course they all had gold beads, 
and most of them big brooches containing a 
small painted likeness of some ancestor. Then 
there were several pairs of gold ear-rings; and 
the combs—the shell combs that towered half a 
foot above the smooth luxuriance of our grand- 
mothers’ coiffures—who can describe them ? 

One by one the young men were admitted at 
the clang of the great brass knocker—Jotham 
Hunter and Adonijah Brewer and Timothy Bas- 
sett and a dozen other brown-faced, square-shoul- 
dered young fellows, who had never had a day’s 
illness in their lives, and who, though they knew 
little Greek, were well versed in such branches 
as were taught in the district schools of their 
section, and, better than that, had the industrious 
habits and the unbending integrity which have 
made our country what it is, and for the lack of 
which it is suffering to-day. 

Among the rest came Captain Tart, and more 
than one knowing glance passed around as it 
was seen that in his button-hole he wore, in ob- 
servance of the May-time, and in proud display 
of the favor of the most courted girl in town, the 
hyacinths and southernwood which every body 
knew were given him by Lyddy Washburn. He 
had preserved them carefully in water, and his 
love had grown with every whiff which he had 
drunk in of their intoxicating perfume. 

Lyddy’s heart beat faster with mingled pleas- 
ure and indignation as she saw her gift thus open- 
ly flaunted before them all, and she instinctively 
talked faster to Adonijah Brewer, the prospective 
bridegroom ; but she could not long be angry, so 
utterly was her heart subdued by the tenderness 
she felt for Captain Tart, and the manly beauty 
of his face, which had won him the secret admi- 
ration of every girl in Clearpond; and when he 
came up a few moments later to beg her hand 
for a reel which was to be danced in the great 
kitchen, she went tamely enough. After the reel 
they “twirled the platter,” and then the apples 
were brought out, and Farmer Pettingill mixed a 
bowl of his famous toddy, which he could make 
as no one in all the country round. The glasses 
were filled and refilled till the hilarity waxed 
rather noisy. Captain Tart had drunk his glass 
at a draught. Then he looked up and caught 
Lyddy’s eye, in which there was a look that 
stopped him as he was about to take more. She 
was very pale, and hastily seeking her side, he 
said, tenderly, “ Be you sick, Lyddy ?” 

“No, no,” said Lyddy, her color coming back 
in great waves over her face. “The toddy’s 
kinder strong; I can’t drink mine. You ain’t 
goin’ to drink no more, Tart ?” with a beseeching 
tone in her gentle voice which went to the young 
man’s heart. 

“Not if you don’t want me to, Lyddy,” he said. 

“Well, please,” and she turned away. There 
were too many looking at them to talk any longer. 

Jotham Hunter saw it all, and his jealous heart 
sank within him. 

“Tart ain’t a-drinkin’ so much as common to- 
night,” he remarked, with affected carelessness, 
to his neighbor, but loud enough to be heard all 
about him. 

“No,” said the other, a coarser-grained fellow 
than the rest, with a loud laugh, “but he’ll be 
makin’ up for it after he gits out o’ Lyddy Wash- 
burn’s sight.” 

“That’s so,” said Jotham Hunter, with angry 
emphasis, and with his face set toward Lyddy, 
who had heard every word, till her slim figure 
dilated and her eyes blazed at the young men in 
such a way that they were glad to drop the con- 
versation at once. 

After the toddy there was an uproarious game 
of “round the chimney,” and though proud Lyd- 
dy Washburn did not always condescend to par- 
ticipate in the romping sport, she ran to-night, 
and received a kiss from Captain Tart, the mem- 
ory of which thrilled her to her dying day; and 
then she set all tongues wagging by stubbornly 
refusing to catch Jotham Hunter—whose melan- 
choly not even the toddy, nor the smiles of Je- 
rusha Willitts, a young woman who affected him, 
could mitigate in the least. 

Then it was nearing midnight, and the “ quiltin’ 
party” broke up, each young man taking his 
chosen “girl” to her home on horseback on a 
pillion behind him, and those unprovided for go- 
ing in Farmer Pettingill’s big hay-wagon. 

The stars were bright and the air cool and 
bracing, and the smell of the green earth and the 
apple blossoms set young blood astir. Lyddy sat 
firmly on her seat, perhaps clinging a little closer 
to Captain Tart than necessity demanded, and they 
jogged slowly along till the merry voices of the 
rest were lost in the distance. Then Captain 
Tart turned his horse into a lonely wood-road 
which led home by a roundabout way, and where 
they could talk without interruption. 

“Oh, Tart!” said Lyddy, nervously, as she felt 
him give spurs to the horse when they neared the 
turning. “Be you goin’ by the ’Lish Woodard 
farm ?” 

“Why not ?” said Captain Tart, as though that 
were the only thing to do. “’Tain’t muddy. I 
drove my cattle through there to-day: an’, Lyd- 
dy,” his voice growing deeper—“ Lyddy, I’ve got 
suthin to say to you.” 

She could not speak, for something seemed to 
reg her, _ er == on in > electric si- 
lence e deep shadows of fragrant pines 
and torte 9 till they came to a secluded coat, 
when Captain Tart vaulted in his saddle and faced 
her, folding her in his arms as he did so. Lyddy 
was frightened. It was well understood in the 


village that Lyddy Washburn allowed none of the 
liberties which were not strictly considered im- 
proprieties among the young folks of the place, 
and no young man could boast that she had ever 
given him a good-night kiss, or allowed him to 





put his arm about her going home from any of 
the parties which abounded during the gay coun- 
try winters ; and here, at twenty-two, she sat on 
Tart Taylor’s pillion, pressed close against his 
breast, his handsome face caressing hers—and 
without a protest ! 

“Oh, Lyddy !” said Captain Tart, almost chok- 
ing with the passion which overpowered him, “I 
can’t wait another minute till you tell me you'll 
marry me. Qh, Lyddy, you will, won’t you?” 

Lyddy lifted her beautiful face to his and gave 
him a kiss, and he knew that she was his. Then 
they said nothing for a long time, till they noticed 
suddenly that the horse had stopped, and was 
leisurely chewing on an old lilac bush which 
marked the spot where the “’Lish Woodard” 
homestead had once stood. 

But they did not care. The stars, the night 
wind, laden with the May sweetness—it was 
heaven itself that they were riding through, com- 
pleted by the kisses and caresses of an honest 
love. Captain Tart started up the shrewd horse, 
which fell into an easy canter. Then he said, 
anxiously, “‘ Now, Lyddy, you’ll ride on the pillion 
behind me, come trainin’, won’t you ?” 

On the pillion behind Tart Taylor! On train- 
ing-day! Before every body! Yes, she would do 
any thing for him. If he wished their engage- 
ment thus publicly proclaimed, she was willing. 
So she told him “ Yes,” and her mind went back 
to the training on the last Fourth of July, when 
he rode at the head of the “ milishy,” so straight 
and handsome that her heart fluttered at the 
thought that he was now her lover. 

Suddenly there was a low noise, which made 
the horse start, and Captain Tart turn uneasily 
in his saddle. A low, fiendish laugh, and a mut- 
tered “ The devil !” were all they heard afterward. 
Then there was a rustle in the bushes, and Cap- 
tain Tart put spurs to his horse. The fleet crea- 
ture darted on to the turning, when they rode 
down the turnpike like the wind, till they reached 
Farmer Washburn’s great red house, where a 
light was burning in the kitchen for Lyddy. She 
was all a-tremble when her lover lifted her from 
the horse; but she saw no fear nor tremor in his 
eye or on his firm-set lips. 

“Why, Lyddy dear,” he said, folding her ten- 
derly to him, and soothing her with his great 
rough hand, “didn’t you know who that was in 
the thicket? Why, Lyddy”—and he paused 
and choked a little—“ that was—that was’—she 
looked up at him in terror—“that was—my 
mother.” 

Then, before she could fairly enter the hos- 
pitable door, he had leaped to his saddle, and was 
gone. The horrid fright had shattered their love 
dream, and spoiled the beautiful evening which 
should have been the sweetest of their lives. 
Alas! it had done much more, but they did not 
know it then. 

The next morning, before Lyddy’s shaken 
nerves had half recovered their tension, her 
mother entered her chamber and roused her 
from the uneasy sleep into which she had only 
just fallen. Lucifer-matches were then unknown, 
and the flint and matlock were their only substi- 
tute. If these failed, there was no resource but 
to ride, sometimes for miles, to the nearest house 
and beg some fire. Farmer Washburn was too 
rheumatic this morning to ride, and the hired 
men and the two of Lyddy’s brothers who were 
still unmarried and at home had eaten a cold 
breakfast, and were ploughing the “ medder,” and 
could not leave. The fire was out, and Lyddy 
must get up and ride a mile and a half as fast as 
she could to get some coals. 

Lyddy rose mechanically, and was dressed and 
on her horse, with the foot-stove fastened securely 
beside her, before she remembered that the near- 
est house, her brother “ Si’? Washburn’s, was to 
be reached ten minutes sooner by passing over a 
section of the “’Lish Woodard” road than by the 
main highway. At the turning she hesitated; 
then, ashamed of her foolish fears, she reined her 
horse resolutely into the wood-road, and was soon 
near the scene of the dreadful adventure of the 
night before. She could not help hurrying her 
horse a little as she approached the spot; but 
the bright rays of the six o’clock sun streamed 
through the trees and showed only the innocent 
underbrush below ; so she rode on more quietly. 
Then her thoughts turned to her lover, and the 
caresses he had given her. It all seemed to her, 
in the bright morning, like a feverish dream ; and 
a guilty blush suffused her pure face as she 
thought how he had embraced her, and of the 
sweet words that he had whispered in her ear. 

Suddenly a shadow fell across the sunshine, 
and she was rudely roused from her tender rev- 
erie by the appearance of the woman whose de- 
moniac laugh and ejaculation had chilled her 
blood the night before. She was haggard and 
unkempt, and had apparently been wandering 
all the night. As Lyddy looked at her, she could 
see that “ Aunt Betty,” from some cause or other, 
was almost, if not quite, frenzied, and she was 
about to put her horse to his speed, when the 
woman checked her by a motion of her hand. 

“No, Lyddy Washburn,” she said, in a harsh, 
angry voice, “ you needn’t run away from Tart’s 
mother. She’ll do ye no harm, though she heard 
all the billin’ and cooin’ last night, and she knows 
ye’ve stole her darlin’ away from her—her darlin’ ! 
her darlin’ !” and she wrung her hands wildly. 
“He’s all I’ve got, and little ye know, ye pink- 
faced girl, how I love him—the straightest and 
handsomest man in all these parts. But, mark 
ye, Lyddy Washburn”—and her voice took on an 
unearthly depth and sternness, “them red cheeks 
o’ yourn "Il be white, an’ that shiny hair thin an’ 
gray, before ye’ll take my boy away from me. I 
feel it—I know it!” 

“You may be sure,” said Lyddy Washburn, 
her horror showing in her strained and excited 
voice—“ you may be sure, Bettys ~~ ° 
long as you live I shall never marry . 

“Won't ye ?—won’t ye?” said Au. — 
a kind of devilish gleé. “I'll be sixty year come 
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Michaelmas, but the Lord ’ll give me strength to 
live past ye both, Mark my words, ye proud 
young puppet! Mark me! mark me!” and fling- 
ing up her withered hands, she darted up the hill- 
side with a savage cry, climbing the steep like a 
spider, till she was out of sight. 

Lyddy Washburn rode on mechanically, got 
her fire, and was soon home again, but she could 
not have told a word that was said at her broth- 
er’s house, nor any thing of the people whom she 
saw after Aunt Betty left her. A dull loathing 
and horror possessed her, and her mother, no- 
ticing her pallid face and subdued manner, sent 
her—unheard-of proceeding !—peremptorily to 
bed right after dinner, Then Lyddy fell into a 
long, dreamless sleep, and though the night that 
followed was wakeful and uncanny, her fresh 
young nature soon rallied, and in a few days she 
had regained, to all appearance, her sprightliness 
and her beauty, But Lyddy Washburn was not 
the same. She had passed through a deep and a 
terrible experience, and it had left its mark upon 
her soul. 

Captain Tart had come the next Sunday night 
to make his first regular “courtin’.” Mrs. Wash- 
burn and good Farmer ’Liakim had been duly in- 
formed of the state of affairs, and had finally 
given a reluctant consent to the match, though 
Mrs. Washburn had wept many tears in private, 
in spite of her daughter’s assurances that Cap- 
tain Tart would “steady down” now, and that 
she would never, never marry him while his 
mother was living. She shuddered at the thought 
of this more than even her mother, who had only 
seen Aunt Betty “dressed and in her right mind,” 
though she had heard frightful stories of her 
ungovernable temper and her disgusting profan- 
ity. These, strange to say, had seemed to be a 
product of her age, though she had always been 
a termagant. Her children were temperate and 
intelligent men and women, though only Tertius 
was left now to care for her, the others having 
either died or removed to distant places. He 
seemed to be enough, however, for she was utterly 
bound up in him. The idea of his marriage had 
long tormented her, but as time went on she had 
come to hope that, like many of his race, he would 
never marry. But she began to notice his pref- 
erence for Lyddy Washburn. She saw him cher- 
ishing her flowers. She knew he was to take 
her to the quilting, and she felt instinctively that 
he would take her home by the secluded wood- 
road. Then she had stealthily waited for them to 
come, had seen her son’s caresses, had heard the 
words which she fancied were to part him from 
her forever, had listened till, wrought almost to 
madness, she had uttered the cry which had so 
startled them. Then she had wandered, in a sort 
of stupid craze, till morning, around the spot 
where the fatal words had been spoken. There 
she had been met by Lyddy on her morning ride ; 
but the sol determination that the girl had 
evinced in making her vow had filled the agonized 
mother’s heart with a fiendish delight. 

“f will not die !—I will not die!” she chuckled 
to herself as she climbed the hill-side; and a su- 
perhuman strength seemed to descend upon her 
with the oath she took. 

The Fourth of July came—a glorious, cloudless 
day. The fife and drum ushered in the morn- 
ing, and they were accompanied by the peal of 
bells and roar of cannon. The mustering ground 
was early crowded with the yeomanry of the coun- 
ty and their wives and daughters, while blue coats 
and brass buttons blossomed thickly in all direc- 
tions. Before long the music started up anew, 
and the procession began to form, in which the 
militia were to march from the church green to 
the parade-ground. It was growing late, but the 
captain had not come. All necks were craned 
to watch for him, when, lo! riding down the road 
came Captain Tart, his bright uniform becoming 
well his manly figure, while on the pillion behind 
him, in a dress of delicate green, with a silver 
feather—an heirloom in her family—drooping 
over her lovely face, rode Lyddy Washburn, She 
sat straight and stately in her seat, and a mur- 
mur of iration ran through the waiting crowd. 

The drum beat, and the men formed in line, 
but just as they were about to march, some one 
passed a word along, and with lifted caps they 
sent up three tremendous cheers for the captain 
and his fair sweetheart. He had, indeed, re- 
strained his appetite for liquor of late, and the 
match had come to be quite generally approved 
among the towns-people. The appearance of the 
young couple in such dashing and picturesque 
style at the “trainin’” completed the favorable 
impression, and even Jotham Hunter and a score 
of other disappointed youths were forced to ad- 
mit that the Lord had evidently made Captain 
Tart and Lyddy Washburn for each other. The 
excitement caused by the advent of the hand- 
some young pair was easily kept up through the 
day, and that “trainin’” was famous in the an- 
nals of the town as the most successful that had 
ever been known there. 

Every Sunday night thereafter Captain Tart— 
steady now, and becoming a most successful farm- 
er—came to see Lyddy Washburn, and they set- 
tled down into the ordinary ways of “ courtin’ ” ; 
and when the Fourth of July came around again, 
Lyddy rode again on the pillion behind Captain 
Tart, and again the enthusiasm at their appear- 
ance was unbounded. : 

But still Lyddy would not marry him, and an- 
other year went round, and still she refused. He 
pressed her for her reason. 

“ We've ben courtin’ long enough, Lyddy dear,” 
said the honest fellow, pleadingly. “I’ve got a 
good farm, and can take care of you. Let’s be 
cried right off, Lyddy.” 

But Lyddy was determined, and by-and-by she 
told him her reason. ‘hen he urged her no 
more, while the hateful old woman on the hill- 

-ykled to herself, and nursed herself more 
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grew ashamed, and would go no more, and Cap- 
tain Tart himself, a few years later, resigned his 
sword and his cocked hat to another. 

The village folk talked and talked for a few 
years over the “long courtin’ Tart Taylor was 
a-makin’ of Lyddy Washburn.” Then it began to 
be accepted as a settled fact, and ceased to ex- 
cite remark. 

Mrs. Washburn scolded and wept as Lyddy 
went on in her thirties, and a little gray began to 
creep into her hair, and her complexion lost its 
bloom; but though one or two farmers boldly 
came to try their luck at wooing away from Cap- 
tain Tart the still beautiful woman, she was pa- 
thetically true to her only love, who was equally 
steadfast in his devotion to her. 

As time crept on, her father and mother passed 
away, and she went to live with a brother, whose 
motherless children she grew to love as her own ; 
but still Aunt Betty lived on, growing tougher 
and heartier apparently with each successive year. 
There was something ghastly in the thought that 
they were waiting for her to die. 

Then Lyddy Washburn began to grow old and 
wrinkled. She was over fifty, and her lover’s 
rugged face, with its look of pathetic patience 
and unfaltering resolution, lost its handsome con- 
tour, and his hale figure began to bow with time 
and hard work. 

But still the old woman lived on, with a de- 
fiant persistence which deepened Lyddy Wash- 
burn’s secret conviction that she was a witch. 

It was one lovely spring day, forty years from 
the time when Lyddy Washburn had pledged her 
word to Captain Tart to marry him, that the 
news was borne to the village from the hill farm 
that Aunt Betty, at the age of one hundred years, 
was dead at last. She had failed to outlive them, 
after all, For several days before her death she 
had been ailing, but no one had anticipated the 
end so soon, and she had dropped away suddenly 
at the last, as though the force of gravitation had 
just that moment grown too strong for her hold 
upon the tree of life. 

It was just forty years from the Fourth of July 
when Lyddy Washburn, in her green habit and 
silver feather, had first graced the pillion behind 
her lover at the training, that she stood up in the 
church beside him, aa old and wrinkled woman, 
and became his bride. The fire and passion of 
their early courtship had died away, but a holy 
affection had taken its place, which brought at 
the last genuine happiness to their blighted lives 
—blighted by the curse of a selfish and vindictive 
woman, 


A CHINESE CALCULATOR. 


F the effect of practice in some arithmetical 

processes curious evidence was afforded by 
the feats of a Chinese who visited America in 
1875. He was simply a trained computer, as- 
serting that hundreds in China were trained to 
equal readiness in arithmetical processes, and 
that among those thus trained those of excep- 
tional abilities far surpassed himself in dexterity. 
Among the various tests applied during a plat- 
form exhibition of his powers was one of the fol- 
lowing nature. About thirty numbers of four 
digits each were named to him, as fast as a quick 
writer could take them down. When all had 
been given he was told to add them mentally, 
while a practiced arithmetician was to add them 
on paper. “It is unnecessary for me to add 
them,” he said; “I have done that as you gave 
them to me; the total is”—so-and-so. It pres- 
ently appeared that the total thus given was quite 
correct. 

At first sight such a feat seems astounding. 
Yet in reality it is but a slight modification of 
what many bankers’ clerks can readily accom- 
plish. They will take an array of numbers, each 
of four or five figures, and cast them up in one 
operation. Grant them only the power of as 
readily adding a number named ag a number 
seen to a total already obtained, and their feat 
would be precisely that of the Chinese arithme- 
tician. There can be no doubt that, with a very 
little practice, nine-tenths, if not all, of the clerks 
who can achieve one feat would be able to achieve 
the other feat also. 

I do not know how clerks who add at once a 
column of four-figured numbers together accom- 
plish the task; that is to say, I do not know the 
mental process they go through in obtaining their 
final result. It may be that they keep the units, 
tens, hundreds, and thousands apart in their mind, 
counting them properly at the end of the summa- 
tion; or, on the other hand, they may treat each 
successive number as a whole, and keep the grad- 
ually growing total as a whole, Or some may fol- 
low one plan, and some the other. When I heard 
of the Chinese arithmetician’s feats, my explana- 
tion was that he adopted the former plan. I 
should myself, if I wanted to acquire readiness 
in such processes, adopt that plan, applying it 
after a fashion suggested by my method of com- 
puting when I was a boy. I should picture the 
units, tens, hundreds, and thousands as objects 
of different sorts. Say, the units as dots, the tens 
as lines, the hundreds as disks, the thousands as 
squares. When a number of four digits was 
named to me, I should see so many squares, 
disks, lines, and dots. When the next number 
of four digits was named, I should see my sets of 
squares, disks, lines, and dots correspondingly in- 
creased, When a new number was named, these 
sets would be again correspondingly increased. 
And so on, until there were several hundreds of 
squares, of disks, of lines, and of dots. These 
(when the last number had been named) could 
be at once transmuted into a number, which 
would be the total required. 

Take, for instance, the numbers, 7234, 9815, 
9127, 4183. When the first was named, the 
mind’s eye would picture 7 squares, 2 disks, 3 
lines, and 4 dots. When the second (9815) was 
named, there would be seen 16 squares, 10 disks, 
4 lines, and 9 dots, After the third (9127), there 








would be 25 squares, 11 disks, 6 lines, and 16 
dots ; after the fourth (4183), there would be 29 
squares, 12 disks, 14 lines, and 19 dots. This 
being all, the total is at once run off from the 
units’ place; the 19 dots give 9 for the units, one 
10 to add to the 14 lines (each representing ten), 
making 15, so that 5 is the digit in the tens’ place, 
while 100 is added to the 12 disks, or hundreds, 
giving 13, or 3 in the hundreds’ place, and 1000 
to add to the 29 squares, or thousands, making 
30, or for the total 30,359. The process has 
taken many words in describing, but each part 
of it is perfectly simple, the mental picturing of 
the constantly increasing numbers of squares, 
disks, lines, and dots being almost instantaneous 
(in the case, of course, of those only who 

the power of forming these mental pictures). 
The final process is equally simple, and would 
be so even if the number of squares, disks, lines, 
and dots were great. Thus, suppose there were 
324 squares, 411 disks, 391 lines, and 433 dots. 
We take 3 for units, carrying 43 lines, or 434 in 
all, whence 4 for the tens, carrying 43 disks, or 
444 in all, whence 4 for the hundreds, carrying 44 
squares, or 468 in all, whence, finally, 468,443 is 
the total required. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Ts tragic fate of the b poneg Prince Louis 
Napoleon, the so-called Prince Imperial of 
France—although the throne to which he as- 
pired no longer exists—is a strange and terrible 
termination of a life linked with the ruins of a 
great empire. The death of the gentle Prince 
at the hands of rude savages is universally re- 
gretted, and to his widowed mother, from whom 
thus suddenly is torn her only son, a world-wide 
and genuine saa is extended. 

Prince Louis Napoleon left England last Feb- 
ruary for Cape Town, to follow the operations 
of the English army in Zululand. On June 1, 
while making military observations with some 
officers about ten miles from the camp at Ke- 
letzi Mountain, the party were attacked by Zu- 
lus in ambush, and the Prince was overtaken 
and slain, receiving seventeen wounds made by 
assegai thrusts. His body was found the next 
day. The news of this event caused deep regret 
in England, and the most heart-felt sympathy 
was expressed to the bereaved ex-Empress Eu- 
génie at Chiselhurst. The English and Ger- 
man courts showed their respect by going into 
mourning. 

Napoleon Eugéne Louis Jean Joseph, only 
child of Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugénie, 
was born at the Tuileries March 16, 1856, so that 
he was a littie more than twenty-three years old 
at the time of his death. He was a delicate 
child, and was carefully educated, physically as 
well as mentally. He was quiet, studious, and 
amiable. When the war with Germany began 
in 1870, the young Prince went with his father 
into the battle-field at Saarbruck, displaying 
_ courage, to the admiration of the soldiers. 

When disaster forced the Emperor into exile at 
Chiselhurst, the boy acutely sympathized with 
his father’s misfortunes. He entered the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, his studies be- 
ing interrupted only by the death of the Em- 

eror in 1873. At the final examination for the 
oyal Engineers and Royal Artillery, in 1875, he 
ranked seventh in a class numbering thirty-four. 

Imperialism in France seems at an end; yet 
wd loyalty — centre around the name of 

rince Jerome Napoleon (son of the youngest 
brother of Napoleon I.), or his son, Prince Vic- 
tor, or, indeed, around some other of the name 
of Bonaparte. 





The New York tower of the East River Bridge 
has been completed, and the workmen engaged 
upon it have been transferred to the Brooklyn 
tower, which will be finished as soon as possible. 





One morning New York city was startled by 
the published details of a horrible murder, per- 
petrated in a respectable house in a respectable 
and frequented locality. A Mrs. Hull was found 
dead in her bed, bound and gagged, with indica- 
tions about the room of hasty robbery. One 
week afterward the criminal was in the hands 
of justice, the stolen jewelry, or a part of it, was 
found upon his person, and he himself stolidly 
confessed the dreadful deed when he saw him- 
self surrounded by caters evidences of guilt. 
With the solution of what had been regarded as 
a “mysterious case’ there came to the public 
a sudden realization of the terrible wrong done 
by unjust suspicions privately whispered and 
even boldly published. Meresuspicions of crime 
have no rightful place in newspapers, neither 
have private details of domestic life. 





If racing is to be practiced by crowded excur- 
sion boats, it is to be hoped that the pleasure- 
loving public will most carefully avoid patron- 
izing those boats given to indulging in that 
dangerous amusement. There is no possible 
excuse for the officers of any boat, having on 
board passengers committed to their care, to 
hazard their lives by the folly of wishing to out- 
strip some other craft, and attemptin do so. 
If a recent collision in the bay, resulting from 
racing, chanced not to be serious, there is no 
reason for taking it for granted that another 
oue may not involve an appalling loss of life. 





The London World contains the following, 
apropos of the knighting of Henry Bessemer, of 
steel fame: 

“Time was when men with doughty sword 
Their knighthood won and held it ; 
To earn the spurs ’tis now the word 
Not to wield steel, but weld it.” 





It is announced that Cleopatra's Needle, now 
standing in Alexandria, and the mate to that one 
which was erected on the Thames Embankment 
in London last year, has been presented to the 
city of New York by the Khedive of Egypt. 


On July 1 the Sea-shore Cottage, at Atlantic- 
ville, near Long Branch, was opened for the ac- 
commodation of young working-women who 
need a week or two of sea air, with rest from 
their duties. The Cottage is directly on the 
shore, and there are ample facilities for the en- 
joyment of surf-bathing. Young women who 
desire to avail themselves of this opportunity 
of obtaining fresh air and sea-bathing should ap- 





ply at the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, No. 7 East Fifteenth Street. The charge 
for board is five dollars for one week, or nine 
dollars for two weeks, including railway fare 
from New York to and from the Cottage. 





One of the saddest tragedies of the time re- 
cently occurred in Holyoke, Massachusetts. A 
German, who had become despondent from hav- 
ing been out of work for some time, shot his 
three little girls because he “ could not support. 
them.”” The poor mother has gone crazy over 
the loss of her children. 





The corner-stone of the Cathedral School of 
St. Paul, at Garden City, was recently laid by 
Bishop Littlejohn, of the diocese of Long Island, 
in the presence of a large crowd of spectators. 
The ceremonies were simple and impressive. 
The school is one of two which are to be erect- 
ed in connection with the cathedral, and is to be 
exclusively devoted to the education of boys. 
The second, which will be known as the Cathe- 
dral School of St. Mary, will be for girls. St. 
Paul’s School will probably be completed about 
September 1, 1880. 


Successful landing at the new Long Branch 
a a zest to the steamer excursions 
thither. 





_ An exchange briefly puts it into poetry, as fol- 
lows: 


“There was an old fellow named Weston, 


And astonished us all as he on— 

This plucky old fellow named Weston.” 
The six days’ walking match at Agricultural 
Hall, London, closed on June 21, about eleven 
o’clock at night, Weston having completed his 
550th mile, thereby winning the Astley belt and 
a bet of $2500 he had made with Sir John Ast- 
ley. Four contestants started—Ennis, Harding, 
Brown, and Weston. The first two soon with- 
drew, and Brown finished with 453 miles.  Wes- 
ton now stands as the first walker in the world; 
for if any body else has ever walked 550 miles in 
six consecutive days, with time to spare, there 
is no record of the faet. 


Curious, very—is it not ?—that the ice compa- 
nies are forced to raise the price of ice, in conse- 
quence of the immense size of last winter's crop. 
Such, at least, is the report, although we do not 
pretend to vouch for its truth. ‘* They say”’ that 
officers of the prominent ice companies say that, 
it is true, ail the store-houses are full, but there 
was a great deal of surplus ice, which was piled 
up carelessly, just to get it together, and now 
the hot sun is pouring down upon this ice and 
melting it very fast. And in order to make up 
the loss thus involved, it is rumored that the 
price of ice, which thus far this season has been 
very reasonable, is about to be raised. This is 
much to be regretted, especially for the sake of 
the poor, to whom ice is a great comfort, but 
who cap not afford to get it at a high price. 


Eleven persons were drowned at Buffalo Gap, 
Dakota Territory, by the sudden rise of Beaver 
Creek, caused by a water-spout. In five minutes 
after the first alarm the whole surrounding coun- 
try was flooded, but the water subsided almost 
as suddenly as it rose. The space inundated 
was about forty miles in extent. 





The South American war continues to be 
fiercely waged. Among the misfortunes of Chili 
is the sinking of the Zsmeralda off Iquique by 
the Peruvian ram Huascar ; and Peru met with 
a great loss in the foundering of the Independen- 
cia, by striking a rock, when pursuing a Chilian 
ship, and her subsequent destruction by fire. 





The Normal College in this city seems to be 
in a most prosperous condition, and the recent 
announcement of the number of successful can- 
didates for admission was an agreeable surprise 
to commissioners, teachers, and pupils. Out of 
815 applicants, 741 were admitted to the college. 





Niagara’s cruel rapids have swallowed up an- 
other victim, this time a young Belgian woman, 
who had not been long married, and who was 
visiting Niagara on a sort of extended bridal 
trip. . Rolland and his wife had left their ho- 
tel early to visit the islands at the head of the 
Falls. They were sitting beneath the trees on 
the Third Sister, when Madame Rolland asked 
her husband for the silver drinking cup which he 
carried in his pocket. He gave it to her ab- 
stractedly. She went to a flat rock near by, and, 
stooping, attempted to dip the cup into the 
flowing current. There was a shriek and a 
splash; the husband turned, and sprang to his 
feet, only to see his wife swept into the — 
There was no help near—and help would have 
been in vain—and the grief-stricken man rushed 
wildly toward the hotel with the awful tidings 
of the disaster. 





At the first Commencement of Smith College, 
Northampton, a class of eleven young women 
graduated, who during four — have pursued 
a course of study which the faculty say ranks as 
high as that in any college for young men. 
Moreover—and this is a matter of special inter- 
est and importance—these graduates are report- 
ed by the president to be in well-nigh perfect 
health, ball to have enjoyed =a good 
health throughout the entire course. he fac- 
ulty of Smith College very justly regard the 
preservation of the health of pupils quite as im- 
portant as the completion of a set course of 
study—a point apparently quite neglected in 
many institutions—and it has been their aim to 
secure health by every sanitary arrangement ; 
by reducing the nervous strain upon students to 
the minimum ; by grouping them in small cot- 
tage homes, where they are happy and well cared 
for; by good diet and plenty of recreation. We 
notice—and is not this a significant fact ?—that 
it is stated no one of the graduates took any 
public part in the exercises connected with their 
own graduation; that is, they read no essays, 
the livered no orations. Waa it not by this 
omission that some part of that ‘nervous 
strain’? was prevented which so often breaks 
down the overweary student just on the eve of 
graduation, or immediately after the crisis is 
over? There are 133 students at Smith College, 
and it seems to have grown rapidly in popular- 
ity during the four years of its existence. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress (witn Netrep Capr) ror Fig. 2.—Svcrr ror Boy rrom 3 To 5 
Girt From 12 To 14 Years oLp. YEARS OLD. 
For description see For pattern and description see Sup- 
Supplement. plement, No. VIII., Figs. 39-47. 





Fig. 1-—Stcmrenne Ficav.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Ladies’ Crochet Hoods, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse hoods are worked with a double thread 
of Shetland wool and a wooden crochet-needle. 
The hood Fig. 1, with fichu, is worked with white 
Shetland wool, and trimmed with an Angora 
tassel and a bow of blue silk ribbon. Fig. 49, 
Supplement, gives the pattern for the fichu. 
Begin on the front edge with a foundation of 
suitable length, and on this work, going back 
and forth, as follows: 1st round.—2 de. (double 
crochet) on the second following st. (stitch), 2d 
round.—2 de. on the vein between every 2 de, in 
the preceding round, but for the widening in the 
middle of the back work 2 de. on each vein 
between the middle 4 de. Repeat always the 2d 
and 8d rounds, widening and narrowing by the 
pattern, and working inserted rounds. The hood 
consists of a straight piece twenty-eight inches 
long and fourteen inches wide, worked in the 
preceding design, folded double on one side, and 
overhanded from the middle to within one-third 
of the end. The other side is joined with the 
fichu. The edging is worked as follows: Ist 
round.—Always alternately 4 de. on the vein 
between the next 2 de., 2 ch., pass over 2 de. 
2d round.—Always alternately 4 de. on the vein 
between the middle 2 of the next 4 de., 2 ch. 
3d and 4th rounds.—Like the preceding round. 
5th round.— * 7 de. on the middle 2 of the next 
4 de. in the preceding round, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the 
vein between the middle 2 of the next 4 de., 6 
ch., and repeat from *. 

The hood Fig. 2, formed of a scarf, is worked 
with white Shetland wool, and trimmed with an 
edging of purple and white wool and with bows 
of purple silk ribbon. Make a foundation of 268 
st., and all around this crochet always alternately 
5 ch., 1 se. on the fourth following st.; then 
follow 14 rounds of transposed ch. (chain stitch) 
scallops; for each scallop work 5 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle st. of the next ch. scallop in the pre- 
ceding round, but at the ends work 2 widenings 
(always in the same direction). Next work the 
edging as follows: 1st round.—With white worst- 
ed work 8 ch., the first 2 of which count as first de., then always 
alternately 1 de. on the third following st., 1 ch.; finally, 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the second of the 2 ch. counting as first de. 2d 
round.—Like the preceding round, but transposing the design. 
8d round.—With purple and white worsted + 1 se, on the next 
ch., 5 ch., pass over 2 de., 4 de, on the next ch., 5 ch., pass over 
2 de.,and repeat from *; finally, work 1 sl. on the firstse. 4th 
round.—5 sl. on the next 5 st. in the preceding round, 5 ch., the 
first 2 of which count as first 
de., * 4 de. on the vein be- 
tween the middle 2 of the next 
4 de., 3 ch., 1 de. on the vein 
between the next 2 de., pass 
over 11 st., 1 de. on the vein 
between the next 2 de.,3 ch., 
and repeat from >; finally, 1 
sl. on the second of the 2 
ch, counting as first de, in 
this round. 5th and 6th 
rounds.—Like the preced- 
ing round. 7th round.— 
* 8 ch., 6 de. separated 
each by 1 p. (picot, con- 
sisting of 4 ch. and 1 sl. 
on the preceding de.) on 
the middle 2 of the next 4 
de. in the preceding round, 
3 ch., 2 se. separated by 4 
ch. on the vein between 
the next 2 de., and repeat 
from *. 


Knotted Cravat, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 456. 

Tus cravat is made of 
blue silk ribbon, and is 
trimmed on the ends with 
knot-work of white silk 
(see Fig. 2). On a double 
foundation thread tie 30 
knotting ends each thirty- 
two inches long, and laid 
double, in the usual man- 
ner, and work as follows: 
1st round.—On a double 
foundation thread, which 
is carried over the knot- 
ting ends, work always 
with the next end (from 
left to right) 2 button-hole 
loops. 2d round,—The 
ends are always named in 
the order in which they 
occur at the time of their 
employment. »* With the 
7th-10th ends work 1 dk. 
(double knot). The thread 
intervals should be meas- 
ured by the illustration. 
+ Lay the Ist end diago- 
nally across the 2d—10th 
ends, and with these work 
successively 2 button-hole 
loops each on the former, 
which is employed for the 
foundation, repeat twice 
from +; then with the 
lst-4th ends work 1 dk., 
repeat five times from +, 
working the last three 
repetitions in the opposite 
direction. 3d round.— 
Like the Ist round. 4th 
round.—With every 4 of 
the middle 20 ends work 
1 dk., then with the middle 
16 ends work 4 dk., with 
the middle 12 ends 3 dk., 
with the middle 8 ends 2 
dk., and with the middle 4 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Crocuet Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 49. 


cessively work 2 button-hole loops on the former; with the 19th 


the 42d end, over the 40th-28th ends, and work two similar 
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} and with t 
end repeat once from the last +; lay first the 41st end, then | 


the 23d-2¢ 
} each; witl 


rows of knots in the opposite direction. 5th round.—Pay no | 54 ch. kn 
attention to the first and last two ends, and with the 27th-30th | ends work 
ends, and with the 31st-34th ends, catching every two together | 47th-50th 


for one knotting end, work 64 ch. knots (chain stitch knots: for 
this work with the 1st end 1 button-hole loop on the 2d end, 
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ends 1 dk., + lay the 20th Fig. 1.—Cacuemire prs Inpes MANTLE. Figs. 2 and 3.—Sietnmxxe Mantie.—Fronr np Bhtx, 
end across the 21st-—30th For description see For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V. 
ends, and with these suc- Supplement, Figs. 29-81, 
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round.— * With the next 30 ends, + laying the ss — 
Ist end for a foundation over the 2d—30th ends, 
work with these 2 button-hole loops in succession 
on the former, repeat once from +, then with the 
two ends previously employed for a foundation 
work 8 ch. knots; with every 4 of the first 28 
ends work 1 dk. close to this; with the 27th and 
28th ends work 8 ch. knots; with every 4 of the 
3d—26th ends work 1 dk.; lay the 1st end for 
a foundation over the 2d—26th ends, and with 
these successively work 2 button-hole loops on 
the former; with the end employed for the 
foundation and with the 25th end work 8 ch. 
knots. With the next 30 ends repeat once 
from * in the opposite direction, observing the 
illustration. 7th round-With every 4 of the 
first and of the last 24 knotting ends (catching 
always two together for one knotting end) work 
6 ch. knots; with the middle 4 ends work 2 dk. 
close to the row of knots; with the middle 8 
ends (catching two together for each knotting 
end) work 14 dk.; with the middle 12 ends 
(catching three together for every knotting end) 
work 1 dk.; with every 4 of the middle 12 ends 
(catching two together for each knotting end) 
work 4 ch. knots. 8th round.— > Lay the Ist 
end over the 2d-—28th ends for the foundation, 
and with these work successively 2 button-hole 
loops on the former; with the end employed for 
a foundation and with the 28th end work 4 ch. 
knots; with the 29th and 30th ends work 2 ch. 
knots; with the 2 ends employed last (catching 
them together for one knotting end) work | 
button-hole loop off the preceding 2 ends; with 
the next 4 of the 3d—-26th ends work 1 dk.; and 
with the following 30 ends repeat from * in the 
opposite direction. Tie every 4 ends into a knot 
and cut the fringe even. 


Lady’s Embroidered Slipper, Figs. 1-4. 


See illustrations on page 456, 


Tus slipper is worked on a foundation of ma- 
roon cloth with gold thread, gold spangles, and 
coral red silk. The heel is covered with maroon 
leather. Having transferred the design Fig. 2 to 
19th | and with the latter a similar loop on the 1st end) each, then with | the foundation, fasten on a gold thread a yard long at the mid- 
then | the 23d-26th ends, and with the 35th-38th ends, work 6 ch. knots | dle with a back stitch of coral red silk, as shown in enlarged size 
milar | each; with the 19th-22d ends, and with the 39th-42d ends, work | by Fig.3. Cross the ends of the gold thread, laying the left end 








Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Crocuer Hoop. 
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1y no | 54 ch, knots each; with the 15th-18th and with the 48d—46th | over the right end. Underneath the crossed ends pass the needle ; . ET RTIERYY kN 
-30th | ends work 4} ch, knots each; with the 11th-14th and with the | to the outside of the material, following the lines of the design RS = 2 
ether | 47th-50th ends work 4 ch. knots each; with the 7th-10th and | (see Fig. 4), then over the crossed threads back to the first stitch, ———— 


: for | with the 51st-54th ends work 24 ch. knots each; with the 3d— | thus forming a back stitch. This crossing of the threads is 
end, | 6th and with the 55th-58th ends work 1 ch, knot each. 6th | continued to the end of the outline, where the ends of the gold 
thread are passed through 
the material to the wrong 
peg ian 

ase ar ye — honk = Fig. 1.—Dress ror Gir. FROM Fig. 2.—Dress (WITH TOLLE AND Lace Ficuv) 
coral red silk and gold span- 4 To 6 Years OLD. wen Gint snout 13 ro 15 Yeans ote. 

gles complete the embroidery. For description see alates No Ik Fig. ae 

The front of the slipper is ieee ee eT 
edged with box-pleated satin 
ribbon, the seam of which is 
covered with a bronze buckle. 
Across the instep is fastened 
a band of cloth lined with 
satin, and embroidered with 
gold thread, coral red silk, 
and spangles. This band is 
bordered on the sides with 
box- pleated maroon satin | 
ribbon. 





Ribbon and Lace Cravat 
Bows, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 456. 
Fig. 1.—This cravat bow is 

composed of a three-cornered 

piece of mull, measuring 
three inches and a quarter on 
the straight edge (top), and 
trimmed on the bias edges 
with pleated Breton lace. 

Cover the mull with pleated 

batiste des Indes, and set on 

a peacock blue satin ribbon 

forty-seven inches long and 

an inch wide, which is tied in 

a bow behind. Bows of sim- 

ilar ribbon trim the cravat. 
Fig. 2.—For this bow take 

a piece of maroon satin rib- 

bon forty-seven inches long 

and an inch and a quarter 
wide, and to the middle of the 
front fasten two pieces of 
white batiste des Indes each 
four inches long, edged with 

Breton lace three inches wide. 

These pieces are laid in side 

pleats, crossed, and trimmed 

with bows of satin ribbon. 
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Gentlemen’s Cravats, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 456. 

Tue cravat Fig. 1 is of black 
gros grain, and consists of 
two pieces shaped as seen in 
the illustration, lined with 
faille, and held together by 
a knot. A binding of gros 
grain completes the cravat. 

The cravat Fig. 2, of fig- 
ured black satin, is joined 
with a binding of the same 
4 material, and is trimmed with 
\ = =| a pin simulating a match. 


is) \ Batiste des Indes and 

{My \\\ —= = Lace Cravat Bow. 
— : See illustration on page 457. 

: = = . : Tus cravat bow is com- 

posed of loops and ends of 

batiste des Indes, edged with 

Breton lace two inches wide, 
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20NT AND Bitk, Fig. 4.—Monarr TraveLling CroaK,—FRront. Fig. 5.—Princessrt Dress ror Gir arranged as shown by the il- Fie, 2.—Sicmrexwe Ficnv.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
ment, No. V. For Back, see Page 457.—{For pattern and de- rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. lustration. A bronze agrafe Bes = 


scription see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1, 1°-7.] For description see Supplement. finishes the knot of the bow. For description see Supplement. 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CoRREsPONDENT. | 


Poor Pepys’s Cipher.—The French Actresses in Lon- 
don.—Gymnasts and Barristers.—Dr. Cumming’s 
Annuity.—Street Medallions. 

r — wishes of “pious founders” are not re- 

spected as they used to be, and I am very glad 

of it. Mr. Gladstone has admirably exploded that 
spurious admiration which we used to entertain 
for persons whose benevolence begins with their 
death-beds, and who under pretense of charity 
are really only indulging a reprehensible though 
sometimes very natural weakness for leaving 
their money away from their relatives. Never- 
theless, I do think the feelings of dead people— 
even if they have died some time ago—have 
some claim upon the consideration of their fellow- 
creatures. The case of Mr. Pepys is a very strong 
example of how little we regard them. Every 
body knows that he kept a diary—in itself a most 
dangerous thing to do, unless we confine it within 
very narrow limits; and he seems to have been 
aware of its danger, for he wrote in cipher. 
Thanks to an ingenious and persevering descend- 
ant, these private records have been brought to 
light, and furnished the world, at poor Pepys his 
expense, with an admirable picture, otherwise un- 
attainable, of the times in which he lived. They 
were the good old times of the genuine sort, and 
consequently very bad ones. Let us charitably 
hope that it was owing to the general atmosphere 
of depravity, and not to his own inherent vicious- 
ness, that Mr. Pepys left another diary behind 
him, also in cipher, but much more difficult—the 
record of his private peccadillos. For genera- 
tions this has defied the Edgar Poes who have 
had it in hand; but at last the lock has been 
picked. The book would no doubt be published 
as an “extra volume” but for the existence of 
Lord Campbell’s act, which forbids it on the score 
of morals. But even as it is, we may steal a 
glance into it, and there is really no harm in the 
appendix to the last edition of the old diary. 
Upon the whole, indeed, it is calculated to do 
good; for it narrates not so much a flirtation of 
poor Mr. Pepys’s as the sad consequences of it 
—his penitence and his punishment. His wife 
caught him kissing the maid-servant, and though 
we don’t know what the latter was—. ¢., whether 
any justification can be pleaded—we do know 
what Mrs. Pepys was, and can imagine the catas- 
trophe. The question I would ask, however, is, 
Is it right, not of course to kiss the maid-serv- 
ant, but to unveil these skeletons of the closet-— 
to reveal the secrets of a man, though he may be 
dead and gone, which he has evidently intended 
should never see the light of day? Is it not a 
punishment beyond the deserts of the offender 
that his weaknesses should be thus held up to 
ridicule to unborn generations ? 

The ladies of the French company at the Gaie- 
ty find London very far from gay, I understand, 
especially on a wet Sunday. They are said to 
have increased our rain-fall by several floods of 
tears. But surely, being women, after all, and 
not angels, as their admirers would have us be- 
lieve, they must have found some consolation in 
setting out their new dresses. Mlle. Croizette 
has, among other weapons provided for her Eng- 
lish campaign, “a pink satin petticoat embroid- 
ered in pearls, with flowers embossed in gold and 
silver, and a violet velvet train, which cost £400 ;” 
and Mile. Sarah Bernhardt has expended £280 in 
a reproduction of the magnificent white satin 
robe embroidered with silver with which she daz- 
zled Paris in the second act of Ruy Blas, 

Another bit of theatrical chitchat is that Lud- 
wig of Bavaria, who can not enjoy himself if he 
sees other people doing so, took the whole of the 
auditorium of the Munich theatre the other night, 
that he might have the opera to himself. That 
the king liked it, being such as he is, I can imag- 
ine, but I wonder how the company liked playing 
to a house without an audience, or rather to a 
single stall with one ass in it! 

The professional mind is often cliquey; it 
measures every thing by the standard of its own 
craft, and can not see much merit or value in 
any thing out of it. A noteworthy instance is to 
be found in some remarks of Mr. Justice Denman 
in the case of Leone Dare, the female gymnast— 
which, by-the-way, is curious enough in itself as 
an example of how valuable a man’s wife be- 
comes to him when he has lost her (and she has 
made a hit in the acrobatic line). The judge 
seems to be quite surprised that any one should 
attempt to make a living by his limbs, except 
with the spade and pickaxe, and to have never 
heard of the trapeze in his life. When her hus- 
band speaks of having formerly assisted the lady 
in her acrobatic feats, the judge interposes with, 
“* What, did you also make a fool of yourself by 
rushing about in the air in this extraordinary 
manner?” Why should he not, if he could gain 
his living by it? To Leone Dare’s husband, per- 
haps, the sitting in a wig in June in a crowded 
court, listening to counsel beating the air, though 
not “rushing about” in it, may have seemed quite 
as extraordinary. When his lordship hears that 
a beautiful woman, who is also very accomplish- 
ed (for she lifts two or three men at a time with 
her teeth), gets £70 a week at a music hall for 
performing feats that no one else can do, he is 
more astonished than ever. ‘Seventy pounds a 
week! Why, bless my soul! a barrister would 
like to get as much.” This is an observation 
correct, no doubt, but scarcely worthy of the 
bench. One would have thought that the judi- 
cial mind would have better estimated the value 
of an exceptional gift. I remember a very emi- 
nent Queen’s Counsel expressing to me a similar 
astonishment at Charles Dickens having made 
£12,000 by his writings in a single year. ‘“ Why, 
dear me!” said he, “ there are not ten men at the 
bar who are doing it!” He did not seem to un- 
derstand that his surprise ought to have been 
excited in the other direction, since, if one of the 


ten died, his place could be filled up at a mo- 
ment’s notice, whereas Dickens had no literary 
heir, apparent or presumptive. 

Dr. Cumming, I see, has “ officially retired from 
the pastorate of the church in Drury Lane,” and 
a subscription of £5000 is being raised to pur- 
chase him an annuity. I sincerely hope he may 
get it. It is curious, however, that that form of 
income should have been selected for a gentle- 
man who possesses such exclusive information 
about the date of the end of the world. It would 
be very foolish in his friends, for example, to sink 
so much money in such a manner if we are only 
to have twelve months more of this sort of thing. 
And of course he knows. I remember a well- 
known clergyman in Edinburgh, the late Rev. Dr. 
Robert Lee, referring to his brother doctor’s the- 
ories in a very humorous manner. “ And yet, in 
despite of his being so certain about these facts,” 
he said, “‘ Iam told that he lays up gold and sil- 
ver against the day of wrath, like the rest of us, 
and sells his books for the ordinary term of copy- 
right.” I wonder, by-the-bye, whether the sale 
of a work on prophecy goes on after the date of 
the prophecy has passed, and nothing has come 
of it? If it does, Mr. Carlyle’s well-known faith 
in the idiotcy of the British public receives confir- 
mation strong indeed. 

The practice of putting up conspicuous medall- 
ions upon houses in London to record the fact of 
eminent persons having inhabited them is, I am 
glad to say, upon the increase. It was com- 
menced, I think, in King Street, St. James’s, 
where Louis Napoleon resided; and the last in- 
stance that I have seen of it is in Upper Baker 
Street, where Mrs. Siddons lived. The association 
in the latter case—for the interest of the public 
in an actor or actress is but a personal one—is 
not likely to produce a material harvest ; but one 
is curious to know how far the rent of houses or 
the price of lodgings is affected by such me- 
mentos. It is certain that when any thing un- 
pleasant occurs in a house, its value, subsequent 
to the event, alters greatly for the worse. I no- 
tice that for “the Priory,” at Balham (where the 
late Mr. Bravo died under such suspicious cir- 
cumstances), though a fine house, exceptional- 
ly well decorated, the bids at the mart last week 
were so ridiculously small that the property had 
to be withdrawn. Kems.x, of London. 
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BURNING THEIR SHIPS. 


By BARNET PHILLIPS. 





IL. 


Laverne a little, sobbing a little, at her hus- 
band’s feet, her head on his knee, one of his 
tawny hands tightly interlaced in her two small 
white ones, sat Catherine Evans. 

“Oh, Tom! Tom!” she cried, “such a heart- 
breaking as Ihave had! Such agony of expecta- 
tion !—and are you to leave me again? It was so 
good of you to write me every day! Ihave lived 
on your correspondence. You look so well and 
strong! Is it possible that this life you have con- 
demned yourself to can satisfy you? You took 
your way, and left me free to act. I have made 
a resolve, and have carried it out, too. Perhaps 
Ihave done a foolish thing. I am afraid I have. 
You would not advise me.” 

“This is your house, then, Kate? I compli- 
ment you on your choiee. A little casket. All 
yours?” There was a strong emphasis on yours, 
accompanied by the least knitting of the man’s 
brows. 

“Not mine, Tom. Yours—all yours. Let me 
call it yours.” 

“ No, Catherine, since it was bought with some- 
body else’s money.” 

“Why do you emphasize that word money ? 
No one can use it with a more crushing ef- 
fect.” 

“T did not mean to put a single intonation on 
that word which would make such a desirable 
thing as money appear in an odious light to you, 
my poor little woman.” 

“There is still a particle of reproach in your 
voice ;”’ and here hot tears fell on the sun- 
burned hand, which the slender fingers still en- 
twined. 

“Come, Kate, where is your stoicism?” said 
Mr. Tom Evans, looking quite miserable. “I 
have nothing to forgive. Have I not written you 
so a hundred times? Kate, I am truly wretched 
that this most unfortunate state of affairs should 
make you suffer. Life for me had been so easy, 
so happy, a kind of delightful dream, that I sup- 
pose I did not take as pleasantly as I should what 
was a rough awakening.” 

“And do I suffer alone? and do you not feel 
it? In all my trials—for they are grievous—I 
should want to die if I thought you did not love 
me.” 

“Love you, Kate! But to see you some few 
short hours, why, I sat up working all last night, 
and have walked to-day full thirty miles.” 

“Walked, Tom! What did you walk for ?” 

“ Because I could not afford to ride. I am an 
impecunious Leander. If Leander could have 
had the insignificant wherewithal, he had hired a 
boat, and given up swimming.” 

“You look so weary! You must be hungry— 
starved—and I never thought of asking you to 
break bread with me.” 

Kate sprang to her feet, and wanted to touch 
the bell, when her husband restrained her. 

“You are right. I ought to wait on you. 
Tom, I never did wait on you. You never would 
let me. I think I liked you the first time I ever 
met you, because you were so handy, and I was so 
hungry.” 

“ You remember, then, the Adirondacks, Kate ? 
Good times.” 





“ Papa and I had wandered off. Do let me re- 


call it all. 
way.” 
“And didn’t, of course, and logically proved 
that it was the fault of the blaze on the trees, and 
not his own.” 

“We were half starved when twilight came. 
Away off I espied a fire glimmering through the 
wilderness, Then I made out a blazing heap of 
logs, a man on his knees before that fire with a 
frying-pan in his hand, and that man tossed— 
tossed—what did you call it ?” 

“A flapjack, Kate.” 

“There was such a delicious smell of frying 
bacon—” 

“Ignorant little woman !—venison, venison.” 
“ And the great gloom of the forest all around, 
save where the lake glistened through a narrow 
opening—such an odor of balsam !” 

“Tt was bacon just now.” 

“Poor papa, whose eyeglasses had been lost 
in thé laurel thicket hours before, and whom I 
led like a lamb, wanted to know whether we 
might trust ourselves to such an uncouth-looking 
creature; and while we were hesitating I must 
have trodden on a twig, for it snapped, and you 
jumped up.” 

“ Agonies you made me suffer, from the hot 

e scalding my hand.” 

“ How smoky your face was! You advanced, 
the frying-pan in your hand, waving it like an 
emblem of peace. Then we told our pitiful sto- 
ry, craving shelter, food.” 

“Your father was quite pathetic, even patron- 
izing, and unbent for once; and, Kate, you opened 
your eyes so wide !” 

“Then you invited us to supper, and promised 
to put us on our way—by the lake. Papa did 
not know what to do.” 

“He was fussy, Kate, and dictatorial, even 
then.” 

“Don’t, Tom. Let me goon. So you ran to 
the brook and scoured some tin plates in the 
white sand, while you bade papa watch the trout 
which were frying.” 

“ Like King Alfred ; and following that thread- 
bare story of the monarch, he burned them.” 

“And his royal coat tails too. Then I was 
startled by a loud cry in the distance, and you 
yelled in response. Tom, how you did yell! It 
was dusk, and an occasional star peered out, 
when your guide with his canoe came gliding in 
from the lake. You made coffee in a huge tin 
pot, which was so good ; and, like Peter Schlemihl, 
you had a wonderful box, out of which came jam, 
a napkin, and a silver spoon. You did the honors 
like a grand seigneur, and waved papa to a fall- 
en log for a seat, while I had a camp-stool.” 

“Mr. Grey was very fidgety. I forgave him 
that.” 

“ Because he wanted to get back to the house; 
and so did I. You insisted that it would storm, 
so that going away was impossible ; then papa of- 
fered the guide—” 

“No, Kate, he made the proffer—” 

“ Of twenty dollars to take us back at once; and 
while we were talking it over—it was half an hour 
after supper—the moon suddenly was clouded, 
then rain-drops clattered on the leaves, and thun- 
der pealed on the hills. Papa and I had to seek 
shelter in your tent. It was so good that night to 
feel that we were not shivering in the driving storm 
—your rubber coat was such a delicate attention. 
How drenched you were next morning when you 
came out from under your canoe! The day broke 
sweet and clear. The guide was preparing the 
breakfast. Papa was up and talking with you, 
quite resigned like. Then the guide took off 
papa in his canoe—” 

“And I had you all to myself in the other 
canoe, and you never knew the particular in- 
structions I had given my man. He was to 
keep a quarter of a mile ahead, and to wander 
through all the islands so as to lengthen that 
voyage. It took him three hours to paddle twice 
that number of miles. At eighteen my Kate was 
charming, but not half so lovely as now.” 

“Stuff, Tom! Then when papa landed, the 
hotel in sight, you hardly would let him thank 
you; and when he gave you our address it wor- 
ried me to think you might forget it, and I used 
to wonder, for a month or two afterward, why you 
had never called, and in time the big trees, the 
blue lake—” 

“And the smoke-faced man with the matted 
beard, all faded away—clear out of sight ?” 

“No, Tom—I am opening my heart to you— 
they did not. It was a year afterward, at a 
country house in England, where we were spend- 
ing a week, that our host casually announced the 
intended visit of a Mr. Evans, a countryman of 
ours, who, he said, had brought letters of intro- 
duction tohim. Tom, when he said Evans, I was 
startled, and—” 

“The memory of the bacon came back ?” 

“ Please, Tom, don’t. You pain me. When 
evening came, at dinner, away off from me I saw 
an elaborately made-up young man, quite the 
equal in gold studs, white cravat, and haw-haw- 
ishness of any of the Englishmen present. Tom, 
I never ate any dinner that day. I did not think 
you as good-looking as when you wore a blue 
shirt. You were formally presented tous. Papa 
had not forgotten you.” . 

“ He pretended he had, though, Kate. If ever 
he loses himself in the woods again, he will have 
to find his own way out.” 

“Tom! Tom! I have never quite forgiven 
you, Sir, for having made me recall right then 
and there in that drawing-room the exact circum- 
stances of our first meeting in the wild woods. 
Was it not an affectation on your part ?” 

“Think it was, Kate. See here, you cured me 
of an immense lot of snobbishness; what re- 
mained—quite a quantity—from sheer necessity 
I have thrown overboard. Kate, you know it 
was love with me at first sight. My fate came to 
me when your little foot snapped a dry twig in 
the Wilderness. Every ripple my paddle made 
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in the waters of the lake of that bright autumn 





day sang in musical unison with your sweet girl- 
ish voice.” 

“You must have cared for me,” said Kate, 
thoughtfully, “for you followed us for six months. 
How you turned up in impossible places—on 
church steeples, in catacombs, in galleries, in 
dahabéehs on the Nile! How it used to worry 
papa! Then papa took me home, and when my 
heart was quite broken—for, Tom, you know, I—I 
loved you—you made a formal demand. Poor 
papa was very ill-humored about it, but we both 
had our way, and have had it ever since, with a 
ven, ce. Tom,I must live in the past, since 
the happiness of the present is denied me. Tom, 
I am not going to cry any more.” 

“No, don’t, that’s a brave girl. Now for my 
supper, please, but—” Tom Evans looked con- 
fused, then fumbled in his pockets. “ Firstly, 
Kate,” he resumed, “let us see the condition of 
the budget.” Saying this he drew from his pock- 
et some money, which he tumbled with a clatter 
into a Sévres plate which was on the centre table. 
“Well, Kate, pray count it.” There were a 
few notes, some silver, and a lot of pennies. 
“Ten, fifteen, sixteen, twenty ; one, two, three, 
and sixty-three cents—twenty-three dollars, and 
something,” replied Kate, handling the soiled 


bills with the tip-ends of her fingers. 


“ Sixty-three cents, Kate. Now,” and here Mr. 
Evans hung down his head for a moment, and 
then said, very slowly and deliberately, “ you 
must let me pay for my supper, otherwise I 
might go away hungry.” 

“Sell you your supper, Tom—sell it you?” In 
perfect horror the plate was tilted, notes fallin 
on the floor, coins rolling into various parts o 
the room, and under the furniture. Tom had to 
pick up all the seattered pieces. 

“A three-cent piece gone, Kate,” said Tom. 
“Come help me find it.” 

“ Are youin earnest? Is this not child’s play ? 

Do you mean, with a pertinacity, an obstinacy 
which is beyond the dictates of common-sense, to 
follow out your—your— Oh! forgive me, Tom. 
I did not mean, to say that.” For the first time 
a hysterical feeling choked any further utter- 
ance. 
“ My poor wife,” cried the husband, as he rose 
from hunting the money. The man looked not 
so much hurt as sorrowful. “Call it absurd if 
you please ; still, any recriminations on your part 
would be so painful to me now.” 

“But it is cruel, cruel. May I ask is—all— 
this—money—yours? Is it all you have ?” 

“ All mine—all I have. I am the Rothschild, 
the Demidoff. It was honestly earned, at least. 
Non olet, Kate.” 

“Twenty-three dollars and something !”” 

“When a man has to feed and clothe himself 
on about five dollars a week, I really think, with- 
out flattering myself, that I have done very well 
in saving twenty-three dollars and something.” 

“Then in a year you might economize—” 

“No, scrape together, Kate.” 

“—serape together, then, my poor Tom, how 
much? Spare me the calculation.” 

“ Something like sixty-eight dollars.” 

“In ten years, then, only six hundred and 
eighty dollars ?” 

“I might do better. It is only a beginning.” 

“But it is an eternity of separation!” cried 
Kate, in despair. 

Tom made a pile of the silver and copper, and 
selecting one piece spun it on the marble table. 
Kate sidled up to him and asked, in a whisper, 

“Ts it—beer ?” 

“Yes, beer. Don’t turn up your nose at beer. 
I rarely drink it, save experimentally. I think at 
first I should have much preferred a position on 
Broad Street, say with a salary of five thousand a 
year, sufficient to let me sport nice cravats, ele- 
gant pins, well-cut clothes, and natty boots; but 
they did not want me. Such little German as I 
knew stood me in fora good turn. I have learned 
book-keeping, and can check off lager-beer tavern 
accounts, and I swear I am not above the busi- 
ness. My pride went out of the bung-hole when, 
with my first job, I scoured a keg. Kate, I have 
loaded grains to pigs. I must say they smelled 
very badly.” 

“Your pride, Tom, you drive in, in one place, 
and it simply crops out in another, But won’t 
you let me lend you some money?” Kate drew 
out her porte-monnaie, but she drooped her head. 

“Only a Miss Burdett-Coutts could carry such 
a plethoric pocket-book. Kate, it is a terrible 
temptation to throw yourself on the mercy of a 
tramp. Put it up, Mephistopheles. My supper, 
Kate, my supper ;” and Tom seized an ivory paper- 
a and clattered it on the table like a hungry 
child. 

“T had forgotten. You had once such a fa- 
mous appetite. It was so good to see you eat. 
What did we have for dinner? I think Chloe 
gave me chicken sauté, and there were cételettes 


“ Rather eat onions, and sit in the shade, than 
devour if it makes thy heart uneasy within 
thee. Your bill of fare is too expensive, madam. 
I can’t afford it.” 

“Tt is misery for me to force myself into the 
belief that you are not joking. Am I not to be 
allowed to feed you, Sir, if I want to? I will 
feed you, Sir.” There was a positive flash of 
temper here. 

“See here, Kate, I am no pensioner—am not 
even egw be put on the footing of a poor 
relation, at I am is an indigent husband. 
Take me to the pantry. Though it would be 
such fun to eat a cold potato on a Majolica plate. 
What a lot of pretty things you have around 
here! You must have ruined yourself. Take 
my advice, and change that little picture from the 
front to the back part of the room. I am quite 
sure a subdued light would help it. It is fairly 
good, though just a trifle criard. I don’t object 
in the least to those prints; they are soberly 
framed. Capital! a proof before lettering. But 
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simple passe-partout, or in a black frame. It 
has a charm of its own that requires no gilding. 
Kate, that aquarelle is not a good pendant. Your 
wall-paper is a tone or so too strong in color, for 
it brings out its washiness. May I change it? 
By George, Kate, there was once a fellow that 
made a living in London by dressing salads—a 
broken-down marquis. There might be an open- 
ing for me in New York as a hanger of drawing- 
room pictures, with a little step-ladder under my 
arm. If I were you, I would relegate all that 
wealth of bric-d-brac to the back room. China 
shop in the rear is decidedly meilleur genre, 
What pretty Chelsea! and here is a bit of Wedg- 
wood ; and what a jolly little rococo clock! The 
funnier the clock, the worse time it keeps. ll 
this is mighty officious on my part, Kate. You don’t 
mind? I say, Kate, do you remember when we 
read the Cousin Pons together, and went straight 
to the Rue Rochechouart, believing that we could 
find in some old armoire a Pompadour fan paint- 
ed by a Boucher? What good times we used to 
have !” 

“Tom, we were sad spendthrifts, I am afraid. 
Certain expensive tastes of mine you fostered, 
when you should have checked them.” 

“ You were stingy, Kate—miserly—about your- 
self, and wanted to lavish every thing on me, and 
I am not quite sure but that I let you have your 
way.” 

“ Until lately, Tom, I thought you the most un- 
selfish creature that ever lived.” 

Kate gave an admiring look at the rapid changes 
Tom was making; then, when her husband jumped 
down from a chair, she held out her hand and led 
him to the dining-room. 

“Kate, that buffet is sarcophagal, and that 
wine-cooler like a tomb. Your glass is good. 
Always use mousseline stems, dear; it improves 
good wine.” 

“It’s a dreary place. 
though David—” 

“David! Is David with you? I am so glad! 
My old valet. That is such a satisfaction.” 

“Listen. David always puts a plate opposite to 
me, as if you were expected.. Yes, David is my 
stand-by. He manages this house for me. The 
kitchen is here, Tom.” 

“That is where I want to go. How often have 
you been there ?” 

“ Once, twice, thrice, at the very least. Where 
on earth is the pantry? That ought to be here 
somewhere.” 

“ Have you bread and cheese? I think I should 
prefer that. Cheese is so cheap and satisfying. 
It is a question of fifteen cents.” 

“ Ah, I have found it, this pantry. Cheese, did 
you say? There isn’t a scrap. I had only 
known you were coming, I would have had pounds 
of Roquefort and Brie. Here is some chicken, 
and half a dozen cold breaded cutlets. Do have 
this breast of chicken. Please.” 

“No, Kate.” 

“Then one of these horrid cold things? To 
think of Chloe having no cheese! I am so sorry. 
Here is bread.” 

“Ts this a five or an eight cent loaf, my dear?” 

“ How should I know ?” 

“Well, you ought to. I should say it was an 
eight center. Cut it in two. What I can’t eat I 
shall take away with me, as I am expected to pay 
for it all. It will keep for my to-morrow’s break- 
fast. Don’t you look aghast. It’s good bread, 
ain’t it ?” 

“Tom, this is simply horrible. Have—you— 
ever been in want of any thing to eat?” Her 
soft cheek stole alongside of his tawny beard, 
and her great pitiful eyes looked at him. 

“ Another cutlet. L’appétit vient en mangeant. 
I shall eat you out of house and home. Never 
very long hungry, Kate, thanks to a strong arm 
and providential jobs.” 

Kate carefully wiped her husband’s mouth, 
then kissed him, got up, walked up and down the 
kitchen for a while, then sat down again by him, 
and deigned to nibble a wing of chicken. 

“A glass of Burgundy? Now do, please. If 
I could only find David’s keys. You might ven- 
ture into the cellar, don’t you think so? The 
Burgundy, the kind you like, was an attention 
of papa’s, and he sent sherry and Madeira— 
think of it, the Savannah Madeira !—some of his 
own whiskey, and ever so many cases of Cham- 
pagne.” 

“ Kate, Mr. Grey’s wine may sour before I will 
taste it. Water, Kate. I do not care for ice, if 
you must break it. Now, Kate, being perfectly 
satisfied, let us go back again to the drawing- 
room, and have out our long talk, for we must 
have it. What is the time?” 

“There ought to be a kitchen clock. 
there it is. You have no watch, Tom” 

“No, Kate. I pawned it six months ago. 
Don’t wince. I heard a millionaire once say that 
during a man’s lifetime, if he was lucky enough 
to own such a superfluity as a watch, he was 
sure to pawn it sooner or later, and now I know 
that he was the most acute of modern philoso- 
phers. It is half past ten, Kate. The boat to 
Albany would have been cheaper, but then I 
could not have seen you. I must catch the mid- 
night train. It will take me twenty minutes to 
walk there. I am yours until 11.40.” 

The wife said not a word. They were in the 
little back room now. 

“TI can’t deny but that I have a liking for all 
these pretty surroundings. The dilettanteism is 
not all quite killed out of me yet, Kate. I am 
downright glad I once enjoyed it. There is an 
Oriental saw—Talmudic, I believe—which says, 
“Use a noble vase for one day; let it break the 
next.’ Mine I smashed to flinders long ago. 
Don’t pout, nor look miserable. Now tell me all 
about it. How came you to buy this house ?” 

“When you quarrelled with papa—” 

“ Excuse me, Kate, I never quarrel. I was of- 
fended with Mr. Grey; he took an unwarrantable 
liberty in words with me; he was bitterly offen- 
sive. 


I sit here all alone, 


Ah, yes, 
, 





“Please do not say that.” 
“Why, Kate, when I married you, two years 
» 


“Eighteen months of such happiness, and six 
of such misery !” 

“When I married you, I had every reason to 
suppose that my fortune was a solid one, though 
I had no expectations, It was not so much I 
had of my own—only a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, all in one confounded railroad stock. 
Of course, Kate, people used to annoy me with 
the vague immensity of Mr. Grey’s fortune, as if 
I had married you on your expectations, confound 
them! What I did know was that you had some- 
thing in your own right from your mother. Was 
it forty or fifty thousand dollars? Mr. Grey used 
to parade that amount before me.” 

“Tom, it was fifty thousand dollars, and almost 
all of it has gone into this house.” 

“The deuce it has! that complicates mat- 
ters.” 

“ And papa was enraged about it. What does 
my husband say ?” 

“That you had a perfect right to do with your 
own as you thought best; but as to the wisdom 
of it—ga dépend, But to return to Mr. Grey. 
What did your father come to France for, where 
we were living so happily, and, as a harbinger 
of bad tidings, break the news of the loss of all 
my money to me in such an unnecessarily uncom- 
fortable way? He seemed to gloat over it. ‘Just 
as he expected,’ he said. He was not coarse, only 
indulged in that elegant sarcasm of which he is 
master. He intimated that in the future I was 
to play the réle of an elegant parasite; that I in- 
tended to nibble on what were my expectations ; 
that my marriage to you was one of those lucky 
hits which would enable me to enjoy a life of ease 
and pleasure. Kate, I was never so en in my 
life. Then and there I determined that I would 
never use one penny of my wife’s money, nor of 
her father’s.” 

“ All fine enough, Tom, but you were mad to 
act on it. Father was always kind in his way. 
Absorbed in his business, his legal matters, his 
politics, a many-sided man, he is an autocrat, and 
I am afraid I was once the most imperious of his 
subjects. When you left me in France—and how 
could you do it?—I told my father that he had 
mortally offended you. He laughed a laugh of 
bitter scorn; then the temper on my part was 
aroused—for I can get angry, Tom.” 

“ Yes, Kate, I know it.” 

“But not now, Tom—not now! Well, your 
departure maddened me. I accused my father of 
being the cause of our separation. ‘When Mr. 
Evans saw the last of his five-dollar bills, he would 
come back soon enough ;’ that was what my father 
said.” 

“ And what did you, my wife, think ?” inquired 
Tom Evans, anxiously. 

“Whatever I thought then, my poor boy, I 
never told. Don’t ask me. What I believe now 
is that you are going to do all you said, and even 
worse.” 

“ Well, that is more satisfactory.” 

“ «Mr. Evans will come back again. In my ex- 
perience I have never known it to be otherwise,’ 
said my father.” 

“ Kate, there was a horrible letter written me, 
full of limitations. My self-respect made me re- 
turn it.” 

“ Tom—oh, Tom! do you believe I had a hand in 
it? Let me continue. ‘Father,’ I said, ‘I have 
some money ; I want it.’ ‘What for? To give it 
to Mr. Evans? I have been lucky in saving it out 
of your husband’s clutches.’ ‘You wrong him,’ 
I cried; ‘he might have had it all, if he wanted 
it. I am going to the United States at once; I 
must follow him.’ ‘Catherine, you have the ob- 
stinacy of a mule,’ retorted my father. ‘ If you will 
goto the United States, which may be right enough, 
after all, to save appearances, take a house of 
mine in New York, keep only a room and a study 
for me—’ ‘And my husband? I asked. ‘Of 
course he will live with us. It would be absurd 
if he did not.’ ‘But he won’t, papa.’ ‘* He won’t! 
what on earth does he mean by he won't?’ ‘He 
has said that he would never be indebted to you 
nor to me, and now he is seeking his fortune.’ 
‘Rubbish? said father. ‘Heis mad. I hate com- 
edy in adecent family. It is too deuced French.’ 
Don’t you jump so,Tom. He did say French,” 

“ But I can’t help jumping, Kate.” 

“Tt ended by father giving me entire control 
of my own money, with a letter of introduction 
to his agent in the city, and a passage ticket on a 
steamer. Wepatched upa peace, Tom. He con- 
trolled himself, though I was ordered not to men- 
tion your name. Before I left, things had mend- 
ed somewhat. He said, ‘ Bid Mr. Evans cease this 
disgraceful folly and return to you.’ Now, Tom, 
on my knees I beg you, grant his wish. He might 
start you in some business. Will you refuse ev- 
ery chance ?” 

It was a terrible struggle. 
head, “The way is open tome. I can’t change 
now. Don’t deem meadunce. Kate,if I make 
enough to keep you, will you live with me? Are 
you willing to share privation with me ?” 

“Tom, I am ready now. Take me into beer. 
I might learn in time to drink it.” 

“Faugh! Kate, it would turn your dainty 
stomach. Now about this little bonbonniére of 
yours. Tell me about that.” 

“TI bought this house, through papa’s agent, 
with my own money. No sooner was it done 
than father, who must have been informed about 
it, insisted on paying for the house himself. I 
rather suspected it was a pre-arranged plan. He 
wanted to give us—yes, us—the house. Tom, he 
wrote me a kind letter, only he said I had been 
clever in baiting such a pretty trap for a silly 
husband! Don’t bounce, Tom. I returned the 
deeds, and had so much trouble to make the law- 
yers understand that I was positive in my deter- 
mination not to be indebted to father for the 
house. Papa’s money went back to him. I had 
left father in France. He passed through New 
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York some months ago. It was terrible; I did 


not see him. He wrote me, though, a kind note. 
I think he is coming round. His last letter to me— 
for he writes me weekly now—expresses wonder 
how I am to get along. With only some $20,000 
left, after the house was paid for, how am I to 
keep it up, he asks. Oh, Tom, I have been here 
not quite five months, and have already spent 
some twenty-five hundred dollars, I am very 
economical.” 

“ Kate,” said Mr. Evans, “you are making a 
mess of it. You will come to grief surely. 
Three servants to wait on one little woman, and 
no company !” 

“T think I am coming to grief. Iam going to 
ruin myself. I want to be ruined. By the time 
ruin comes, maybe you will be able to take care 
of me. I have followed your example, and in- 
tend to look out for myself. I am the most 
reckless woman that ever lived. Now I think of 
it, I must have made an exhibition of myself to- 
night. But I don’t care. Tom, let us leave our 
worries. I have something to show you. See 
here ;” and Mrs. Evans led Tom to the little con- 
servatory, and unveiled her picture. 

“Tt is too ethereal,” she said. “In the six 
months you have fattened and freckled. As I 
live, there are some gray hairs. Tom, won’t you 
sit, only for an hour, to-morrow ?” 

“Why, Kate, this is really strong. Those 
locks are rather too ambrosial. Do you remem- 
ber what Benvenuto Cellini said to Bandinello? 
‘If the hair of your Hercules were shorn, there 
would not remain skull enough to hold his 
brains.’ What a glossy coat! Kate, could you 
puint me in my shirt sleeves? There would be 
aa effect of light which would be charming.” 

“Oh, I will, I will, Tom. Will you give me a 
sitting to-morrow? I will rub it all out.” 

“Penelope! Wife, see the clock. It is eleven 
five. Ihave yet just thirty-five minutes of happi- 
ness, not a second more.” 

“T wish I had been disloyal, and set the clock 
back. You say you are going to Albany?” 

“Yes. Ihave to meet some one there to-mor- 
row at nine o’clock.” 

“May I not go with you—just a little ways?” 
asked Kate, imploringly. 

“Go with me? I never thought of that. It 
would be so jolly. But then, Kate—” 

“What? what?” 

“Half my expenses are paid to Albany—the 
cost calculated toa penny. That plate holds my 
fortune. From Albany, in a week from now, I 
may be in Colorado.” 

“The end of the world, Tom! Oh, do let me 
go! Youconsent? Think of a day or two spent 
with you in six long, weary months !” 

“But, Kate, with that elegant dress—those 
jewelled fingers—what will people say when they 
find you in company with a shabby man like 
me ?” 

“You are my prince in disguise. You con- 


sent? Tom, Tom, I will run up stairs. I have 
a quarter of an hour. See how I shall fagotée 
myself.” 


“ You will pay your own expenses ?” 

“Every cent of them.” 

“T shall have to pay for your sleeping-car, 
though I can’t afford one for myself.” 

“Indeed, you shall not. Dreadfully stuffy 
things. I intend to sleep on your shoulder,” 
said Kate, quite imperatively. 

“Let me dust it first. I can’t stand a carriage 
to the station; even car hire to the dépét might 
interfere with the budget.” 

“We will walk, Sir, aw clair de la lune. Such 
fun of a summer’s night! Oh, Tom, you haven’t 
smoked! Have you given it up ?” 

“Tried to, Kate. My most difficult extrava- 
gance to conquer.” 

“Here are cigars—some of your old ones. I 
found them in a trunk of mine, inside a camel’s- 
hair shawl. You said they would keep the moths 
out. Don’t you remember?” Kate was very 
voluble just here. 

“They must be camphory.” 

“Camphory! Nonsense. Try one ;” and from 


phory.” 

Here a happy little woman smiled. It was her 
first subterfuge—a pious fraud; for she had 
bought these cigars months before, trusting that 
her husband would smoke them. 

“A light, Katie. I used to think cigars of 
the régie were only tolerable, and these taste very 
much like true Cabafias. That trunk with the 
shawls I helped to pack in Nice.” 

“Smoke away. How good it smells! Now I 
will hurry up stairs. I must write a line to Da- 
vid, and tell him his master has come. On sec- 
ond thoughts, you do it, Sir.” 

“T do not boss your servants, ma’am.” 

“But you must.” Kate did not like to say 
that her hands were trembling. “Now open 
that drawer in that sprawly-legged secretary. 
All my paper is there—all my billets-doux, Ulys- 
ses. Write—write, I tell you;” and saying this, 
she rushed out of the room. 

“God bless my darling!” said Tom. 
her? I am just wild about her, All this within 
my reach. I have but to stretch out my hand 
and clasp it all.” He did spread out his hand, 
and smiled as he looked at the toil-worn epider- 
mis. “She did not mind my hands a bit. There 
is sterling stuff in that little wife of mine. I 
wonder if she thinks I am playing Feramorz to 
her Lalla Rookh? The good cigar—I can for- 
give that yarn of Kate’s about them. Yes, my 
letter to David. She always had such good taste 
about her paper. I think I must have given this 
to her. What the deuce shall I write David ? 
Here goes: 


“ Love 


“*My pear Davip,—I am home. [Home! 
ahem! a strange word. Let it stay; it looks nat- 





ural,] Sudden business, however, calls me away 
with your mistress fora few days. Mrs, Evans will | 





be absent then for a very short time [a very short 
time, ohime!]. I will write you exactly when 
she returns, and you will meet her. I may be 
obliged to continue my journey without her. 


[Confound it!] Watch over her, as I know only 
my good David can. Keep up the dignity of the 
family. It can not be in better hands than your 


own. Sincerely, Tom Evans.’” 

Down tripped Mrs. Evans, and glanced over 
the note. 

“That will do. David will be delighted.” 

“What will you do for household expenses 
when you are gone? Who keeps the money ? 
Who runs the house ?” 

“Who but David?” 

“What a funny ménage, to be sure! Well, 
you could not put your trust in a more worthy 
creature.” 

“ Am I all right, Tom ?” 

“You are simply charming.” 

“This is last summer’s dress; the hat was 
drenched at sea. These are my shabbiest gloves, 
these the strongest boots I own. Button them 
for me, Tom ;” and a delicate foot was put on 
an ottoman. “This is my bundle—shawl and 
cloak in that. Take my bag—only some of the 
simplest toilette articles. Lock it up, Tom. I 
could not close it. Tighten the straps on that 
shawl.” 

“Tt is dripping, this shawl.” 

“ Just as likely the bottle of lavender is smash- 
ed. Let it drip. How do you travel, Tom ?” 

“Like an American consul or a Lord Napier— 
a wealth of paper collars. Are you ready? And 
my money, Kate. Hand over the plate. You 
can’t see the Cupid on the bottom of it for the 
pennies. Not the proper mythological shower, 
Kate. Take a quarter, Kate. You must take 
it. I forgot the rest of the bread. You will 
owe me that. Kate, what swells we used to be! 
Our first journey was in a carriage the lining of 
which assorted to your toilette, and when we got 
to the steamer, your berth was a bower of flowers. 
Honestly, Kate, do you appreciate this picnic?” 
Evans looked at his wife long and steadily, an 
she never winced. 

“We will miss the train, Tom; don’t dawdle.” 

“Does the front door lock of itself? How about 
the silver—all the plunder properly secured ?” 

“ David is custodian.” 

“Satisfactory. Are you insured ?” 

“Yes; papa saw to that.” 

“Kind of him. But what the deuce is it my 
business, after all? Do you keep a pistol or a 
watchman’s rattle handy? You must have been 
afraid at times.” 

“So I have been, and no thanks to you, Sir.” 

“ But you were always plucky.” 

“Tom, if you want to reach the train, we will 
have to run.” 

“So we will, Kate. Come, Kate. I will take 
care of your porte-monnaie; it looks full—quite 
gorged, in fact.” 

The front door was opened carefully, Mrs. Ev- 
ans holding the bundles ; then the bolt was noise- 
lessly closed. Mr. Evans tried the handle. 

There was a policeman under the lamp opposite, 
who eyed the pair, as they descended the steps, 
with some curiosity. Suspicion evidently got the 
better of him, for he crossed the street in three 
strides. 

“ Officer,” said Mr. Evans, quite equal to the 
occasion, “ you would oblige me—ahem !—very 
much by keeping a good watch over this house— 
Number—Number— Kate, what the deuce is 
your number ?” 

“ Forty-one, officer,” said Kate. 

“As Mrs, Evans may be absent—” 

“With her husband for a few days, officer,” 
added Kate. 

“Upon my soul, Sir,” said the functionary, “I 
recognize the lady. It is my duty to know the 
faces of all the people on the street—a remark- 
able respectable one, so far. Them bundles, you 
see, was strange. But since the lady says it’s all 
right, why, it’s all right.” Then the puzzled po- 
liceman strode back to the lamp-post, reclined 
against it, and said, “ May I be blowed !” 

Man and woman walked briskly along toward 
the dépét. Puffing his cigar, Mr. Evans told his 
wife that he was a clerk in a brewery in New 
Jersey; that his employers, an honest old Ger- 
man and his son, were in very moderate circum- 
stances; that the younger member of the firm 
would be forced to leave the business on account 
of bad health, the doctors having advised Colorado 
and open-air life for him; that the father and 
son had delegated Tom to go to Albany, where he 
was to find some party who had entertained the 
idea of exchanging a ranch in Colorado for a 
brewery. If the matter could be arranged, the 
young man and Tom might go to Colorado. 

“There is mighty little difference between 
plunging on horseback through a herd of Texas 
steers, and rushing into a lot of long-legged 
fellows on ponies at polo. One is for money, 
the other for fun. I might get to like it. If I 
succeed, Kate, I will claim you. You are fast 
getting broken into it all, this new life, my poor 
little woman.” 

“The approaches are not so dreadful as you 
paint them, Tom,” said Kate, clinging to her hus- 
band’s arm. 

“ But life is not a joke, Kate. 
might fight it out, if they—” 

“ Love one another, Tom,” cried Kate, gleefully. 

“Well, that is about it. Physical disturbances 
are but momentary; it is the mental ones which 
are permanent. That idea alone, wife, engenders 
the hope that while our bodies are mortal, our 
souls are imperishable. Do you understand me, 
Kate ?” 

“Tom, I am not heeding your philosophy. Do 
you know what I am thinking about? a panto- 
mime. You are Harlequin,and I Columbine. I 
am in a whirl.” 

They were at the dépdét, and the passengers 
from an incoming train were crowding in. One 


Still, two people 
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group consisted of a nurse holding a sleeping 
haby, the party under the charge of a little dumpy 
woman, As that little woman passed Mrs. Evans 
she started, lifted up her hands, and said, “ Juste 
Oiel! our neighbor!” Then Mademoiselle Ma- 
thez and the Trevor baby disappeared. 

Kate asked for her porte-monnaie, drew out 
a five-dollar bill, gave it to Tom, who bought the 
ticket for her, paying for his own transportation. 
Kate counted the change carefully, and then re- 
quested her husband to take charge of the porte- 
Monnaie, 

Quietly nestling on her husband’s bosom, the 
prettiest woman in all that rumbling train was 
breathing sweetly and calmly, sound asleep. The 
man, in an ecstasy of delight, gazed long on the 


sweet face, and more than once pressed his lips | 
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on the pure forehead of his sleeping companion. 
Now he tucked in an edge of her skirt, and push- 
ed the bundle of shawls gently under one pendent 
foot. Just before he went to sleep, after having 
watched for an hour the silver streaks of the 
Hudson flashing through the trees, Kate gwoke. 
Itw as but for a single moment. 

“Tt looks, Tom—it looks,” she said, “as if—” 
Here she paused. Was she murmuring in some 
pleasant dream ? 

“ As if what, my darling ?” 

“ As if you were running off with me.” 

“By George! I never thought of that. 
does.” 

Tom would have said more, but Kate was sound 
aleep again. 


So it 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BOOK OF FASHIONS.”—From a Parntine sy Luror Brancut. 


“THE BOOK OF FASHIONS.” 
HIS charming engraving, the original of which 
won much applause at the last winter exhi- 
bition of the Belgian Gallery, tells its own story 
too plainly to require further elucidation. At 
any rate, the picture of two fair maidens poring 
with rapt interest over the last new fashion 
plate must be a familiar and often-repeated scene 
among our readers. And wherefore should this 
not be, since the fashioning of garments pertains 
especially to women, and no one contests that it 
is their business to look after the attire of their 
household? Although they may carry this study, 
like all others, to excess, a woman who neglects 
to pay proper attention to her own dress and that 
of those under her care signally fails in an impor- 
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tant duty. It is true that she should not regard 
a fashion book as her vade mecum, but she should 
examine it attentively enough to enable her ta 
conform to the prevailing style, and to adapt it 
to her use with sufficient good taste and individ- 
uality to make it her slave, and not her master, 
When the art of doing this is properly under- 
stood, and fashion, from a capricious and exact- 
ing task-master, is made the useful seryant of 
womankind, to be changed and improved upon 
with an eye to convenience and beauty, and not 
for a mere whim, we shall have attained the goal 
toward which we have long been blindly groping, 
and which men have reached more quickly than 
women, it is true, but with a deplorable sacrifice 
of the wsthetic element in dress, which has al- 
most wholly given way to utility. 
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Embroidered. Work-Bag, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue foundation of this work-bag consists of a 
piece of canvas fifteen inches and three-quarters 
long and eight inches wide, which is trimmed on 
the sides with a strip of olive satin an inch and 
seven-eighths wide, and through the middle with 
a similar strip an inch and a quarter wide. The 
uncovered parts of the canvas are embroidered with 
pink, blue, and olive green crewel worsted in two 
shades as shown by Fig. 2. This embroidery is 
bordered with a drawn-work design, for which ravel 
out 8 threads of the canvas. With the threads left 
standing execute the open-work pattern, drawing 
the 2d thread underneath the 1st thread, and tak- 
ing it up on the needle threaded with pink silk, and 
continue the work in this manner. The seams made 
by setting on the strips of satin 
are covered with olive filling silk, 








(Madame Tallien), Joséphine Beauharnais, and Ma- 
dame Récamier. Their celebrity dated from Ther- 
midor, when Paris, exulting in the downfall of Robe- 
spierre and the conclusion of the Reign of Terror, 
forgot its past troubles in the delirious excitement 
of the hour, and hailed with feverish eagerness every 
opportunity of gratifying its thirst for pleasure and 
“effervescence of luxury.” 

Then, like “three flowers springing from an ex- 
tinct volcano,” this trio of sirens emerged from the 
relative obscurity of private life into the full blaze of 
notoriety, became the supreme arbiters of taste, and 
inaugurated that semi-classical costume which none 
but themselves could have ventured to adopt. Here 
is Madame Tallien, sketched with his usual pictur- 
esque accuracy by Carlyle: “Her sweeping tresses 
snooded by glittering antique fillet, bright-dyed tunic 
of the Greek woman; her little 
feet naked as in antique statues, 




























































stitched on with split silk of the 5 with mere sandals, and wind- 
same color. The satin strips are CORY ing string of ribbon, defying 
embroidered in chain stitch with F ag Ses the frost.” Here is Joséphine, 
pink and blue silk. Having fin- €XN39 described by herself in a letter 
ished the embroidery, fold the ww addressed to the future Prin- 
corners of one end on the wrong cesse de Chimay, and inviting 
side for the flap, line the bag with her to be present at a ball 
white lustring, fold it as shown about to be given at the Hotel 
by the illustration, and edge it Thélusson: “Come in your 
with olive green silk cord. A peach-blossom skirt, for it is 
button and loop serve for closing. essential that our dress should 
Wi : : be the same; I shall wear a 
Drilling Bathing Slipper. red handkerchief tied in the 
See illustration on page 456. créole fashion, a bold attempt 
Tus bathing slipper of gray on my part, but admirably 
drilling is lined with linen, and suited to you, whose com- 
furnished with a sole of Manila plexion, if not prettier, is in- 
straw, covered on the inside with finitely fresher than mine. 
carriage leather, and lined with Our rivals must be eclipsed, 
gray linen. Fig. 52, and utterly routed !” 
Supplement, gives the This red handkerchief, 
pattern for the sole, and Fig. 53 the pattern for the front. The trim- tied in the peculiar man- 
ming for the slipper consists of a bias strip of brown cashmere three- ner alluded to, was subsequently discarded by both ladies, but constantly 
quarters of an inch wide, which is ornamented with small Venetian shells worn by Madame Récamier, who considered it particularly becoming to 
as shown by the illustration. For the half rosette on the instep take a her, even during the latter years of her life. In other respects, similarity 
bias strip of cashmere three inches wide, fold it through the middle, of costume was not uniformly adhered to; while Madame Tallien set the 
lay it in side pleats on one edge, and set it on the slipper as shown by~ 


fashion of diaphanous tunics, and Joséphine collected the rarest onyxes, 
the illustration. A large shell covers the seam of the rosette. agates, and cameos wherewith to adorn her luxuriant hair, Madame Ré- 
Travelling Basket. 


camier selected, as the most appropriate accompani- 
See illustration on page 456. 


ment to her surpassing loveliness, the graceful ap- 

pendage of the veil. Nothing could have more de- 

Tuts basket is made of palm-leaf plaiting, and is orna- liciously harmonized with the perfect oval of her 

mented in point Russe with black double zephyr worst- face and the slender but exquisitely moulded sym- 
ed and small black buttons. The top of the basket is 
edged with a cross seam of black worsted. The lid is 


metry of her form; in Cosway’s life-like portrait of 
her we see the effect of this simple but all-important 
furnished with a handle of black leather, and leather 
bands for closing. 





Surr ror Boy rrom 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


7 10 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 19-24. 


Overcoat ror Boy From 


by 


adjunct, and comprehend the enthusiasm of the Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, who, when asked what had 
pleased him most during his stay in Paris, replied: 
“Since I have seen Madame Récamier, I can remem- 
ber nothing else.” There must, indeed, have been 
something exceptionally attractive in a woman whose 
powers of fascination were so irresistible, and who 
to the very latest moment of her existence exercised 
so enduring an influence over all with whom she 
came in contact; and as she does not appear to have 
been endowed with any extraordinary abilities, or 
even to have particularly shone in conversation, the 
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MADAME RECAMIER. 


URING the period of Directorial government in 
France, three lovely women—the three Graces, as 
they were styled by the madrigal writers of the time— 
enjoyed, and according to the unanimous testimony of 
their contemporaries fully merited, the exclusive prestige 
of incomparable beauty; these were Thérése Cabarrus 
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PLaiIn AND Ficurep Fovrtarp Panter Basque. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Pompapour Fovtarp Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Pompapour Foutarp Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 8-18, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. $-18. 


Fig. 2.—Dertau or Work-Bac, Fic. 1. 
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devotion of such men as Chateaubriand, Benja- 
min Constant, and Ballanche may be regarded as 
perhaps the rarest and most significant homage 
ever offered at the shrine of beauty. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Raourt.—Get satin-striped silk for a vest, paniers, 
and front breadth for the plain black skirt. Make a 
short basque with the gathered striped vest, wide belt, 
and habit back. Put a striped breadth down the low- 
er skirt front, make some plain back drapery, and put 
a striped panier scarf around the hips. 

Mrs. James.—The patterns of the Boy's Wardrobe 
illustrated in Bazar No. 24, Vol. XII., are what you 
want. For an outside coat get gray flannel or cloth 
cut in sacque shape. Have a panier basque and round 
over-skirt for your muslin drese, 

M. C.—An écru Louisine silk with pale blue and 
deep red pipings of satin will be pretty for your sum- 
mer dress. The black or white Breton lace fichus are 
prettiest for the neck. 

Oty Svussortnen.—Satin under-skirts made quite 
plain—that is, without flounces—are worn with grena- 
dine over-dresses, Sometimes a fan is set in the ends 
of the seams. These have been described in detail in 
the New York Fashions. 

Mas. B. F. M.—Try chloroform for extracting grease 
from your dress. 

Jo.—White crépe lisse frills or else organdy collars 
are much used in the deepest mourning, though some 
ladies prefer pleatings of black crape. It is a matter 
of individual choice. Black square-meshed grenadine 
without figures, also black barége, are worn in summer 
in the first mourning. The first bonnet is of English 
crape, doubled on the frame, and quite plain. After 
that chip bonnets are worn, trimmed with crape or 
with lustreless silk. 

Jxan Inextow.—Your silk is wine-color, and quite 
stylish. Make it with a basque and panier over-skirt, 
with pleatings of the same for trimming, and wear 
a great deal of Breton lace in the neck, wrists, and 
down the basque front as a jabot. Your friend should 
use the Marie Antoinette Panier Polonaise pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XII, making the front 
of the skirt of plain biue silk. 

O. Y.—Get @ither plain gray or plain black silk to 
combine with your striped silk. Get satin-striped 
moiré to trim the black silk. The combination pat- 
tern of short black silk dress with a train buttoned on 
is excellent for either of these. Also the panier polo- 
naise patterns. 

Canapienne.—Two short hanging draperies of white 
batiste caught back on the side wil] be pretty for the 
arch of your bay-windows in the bedrooms, and sim- 
jlar ones of lace in the drawing-room. A late article 
in the Bazar on furniture, curtains, etc., will be of 
service to you. 

Inexrerienog.—Piqué, or elee white nansook dresses, 
trimmed with tucked ruffles, can be worn with black 
sashes by girls of twelve or thirteen years as mourning 
dresses. For a thin black dress, get square-meshed 
grenadine of the kind called canvas grenadine, and 
trim it with fine pleatings of the same. We ktiow of 
no book on the “ etiquette of mourning.” 

J. M. L.—Pat a pocket in the lower skirt of your 
suit. Ladies who object to turning up the over-skirt to 
reach the pocket, insert a pocket very low down in the 
side seam of the lower-skirt, beneath the flounce which 
trims the foot of the dress. In many over-skirts there 
is now so much faliness that a pocket can be placed in 
the first side seam of the over-skirt without being con- 
spicuous. A number of narrow ruffles has again be- 
come fashionable, so you need not alter your trimming. 

A. E.—A black silk dress may be expected to be serv- 
iceable a long time if made by the Combination House 
and Street Dress pattern illustrated in the Bazar. This 
is a short suit for the street, to which a train can be but- 
toned on for the house. 

A. R.—Gentlemen’s embroidered handkerchiefs have 
hems that are hem-stitched. 

Io.a.—The bride should not wear her bonnet at an 
evening wedding, and should dress her hair in the way 
most becoming to her, 

Mas. H. M. 8.—The green checked silk will be pretty 
in combination with very dark bottle green plain silk, 
or satin. The patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. 
XIL., are excellent for wash dresses. 

Vio.et.—Dark bine or black will be best for com- 
bining with your gray silk. Have a basque and over- 
skirt, with asbirred black vest, or else surplice drapery 
and wide belt of black sk. Then put shirred panels 
down the side, and have a black sash for draping the 
back. 


Maus. B.—A shirred basque and an apron over-skirt, 
much bunehed up, ts popular for young girls of eleven. 
Trim with pleatings of the lawn, or else Breton lace. 
We can not give you amy further information than the 

vertisement afforda, 


Catarornia.—We know of no way of restoring the 
color to your silk dress, Put a little ammonia in wa- 
ter, dip yoar hair-brashes in quickly, and shake out 
the water as soon as possible. Sometimes dipping in 
bran or in corn meal, and rubbing two brushes togeth- 
er, will cleanse them without moistening.—Do not take 
your guests to your friend's house until your friend 
has called upon them. 

M. L. G.—Your ideas about the cambric dress are 
good. Use inch-wide edging for the over-skirt and 

ue. 

B. F. F.—Get some brown barége, or else striped gren- 
adine, for a panier polonaise to be piped with écra 
satin and worn with your brown silk skirt. You do 
not need a wrap with it. Have a white chip Carmen 
bonnet, trimmed with cream satin, white plume, and 
daisies. 

Grratptwe.—The Bkirts of graduating dresses are 
nsually demi-trains, The shoes may be black kid or 
white, according to fancy. Long white lace mitts, or 
else white kid glovea, are appropriate. 

A. Hi. J.—Baunting waists are lined with white thin 
twiiled cotton, or else with the silk-finished silesia 
now so generally used for dress linings. Small satin 
buttons, or else large tinted pearl buttons, are chosen 
for buntings. The sailor suit will be pretty for a girl's 
navy blue bunting. 

Mxs. G.—You can wear your crape veil draped on 
the side of your bonnet to hang behind. It is consid- 
ered a part of deep mourning dress, but there is so 
much latitude now in wearing mourning that you can 
use your own judgment abont it. 

Mus. F. E. W.—Make the woolly side of your Pan- 
ama cloth outside. Make it with a short basque and 
bunched-up apron over-skirt, and trim with seal brown 
silk. Shirr bias silk for your surplice drapery, and 
have a wide folded belt across the front. Merely hem 
the over-skirt. Put a deep and wide kilt flounce 
around the short lower skirt. Have a b 
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Brrgsport, Cuzmune Co., N. Y., 
October 16, 1876. 
R. V. Pierce, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Last Spring I was attacked with congestion of 
the lungs; soreness over the liver, severe pain in 
the joints, a burning fever, and a general giving 
way of the whole man. Failing to find relief in 
remedies ordinarily prescribed, and not expecting 
any benefit, but to satisfy friends, I tried a bot- 
tle of your Golden Medical Discovery. When I 
had taken it I was so much improved that I con- 
tinued, taking three in all, and it effected my en- 
tire cure. Your medicines have only to be used 
to be appreciated. If every family would give 
them a trial, nine-tenths of the doctors would, 
like Othello, find there occupation gone. 

Yours gratefully, §L. B. McMuxay, M.D. 
Com.] 





As a general thing Ladies who make any pretensions 
to refinement desire to have soft, white hands. We be- 
lieve that there is nothing will tend more to produce 
this effect than the constant use of Murray & Lan- 
man’s Florida Water mixed with the water in the 
basin. It removes redness and roughness. The la- 
dies of Cuba and South America were the first to 
discover the extraordinary virtues of this — water 
as a cosmetic, and have long since discarded the use 
of all others.—[{ 











Caution To HovseKerrers.—Owing to the in- 
creasing cost of vanilla beans used in the man- 
ufacture of Extract Vanilla, spurious compounds 
are being thrown upon the market, purporting 
to be pure vanilla, but prepared principally from 
Tonqua beans. This nauseating substitute costs 
the manufacturer less than one-twentieth part 
as much as the genuine vanilla bean. It can 
readily be detected by its odor. It is used prin- 
cipally by tobacconists for perfuming snuff and 
cigars, and was never intended to be used as a 
flavoring for the various compounds prepared 
for the human stomach. Burnett's Extract of 
Vanilla is prepared from selected vanilla beans, 
and is warranted entirely free from Tonqua or 
other deleterious substances.—[ Com. ] 











Lavtxs who desire a faultless complexion, free from 
impurities, should have recourse ‘adame Rowley’s 
Medicated Toilet Mask. Many leading society ladies 
have paid tribute to its marvellous virtuesasa beautifier. 
For descriptive treatise, containing full particulars, ad- 
dress The Toilet Mask Co.,1164 Broadway, N. Y.-[Com.] 








No lady careful of health will use any sewing- 
machine except the New Automatic or No Tension 
machine of the Willcox & Gibbs Company.-[{ Com.] 








Tue latest thing out is Peck & Snyyper’s Lawn 
Tennis Shoes. See advertisement.—[ Com.] 








Corvine beg mee | the means of the newly in- 
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vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the argument with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 


district of France. Always uniform and Wholesome. 
Sold — ~ — by all ro ae A ay = mailed 

= on receipt of 60 cents. 
ROYAL BALI BAKING Bar’ CO., 171 Duane St., New 
York. Most ch wders contain alum; dangerous 


jeap po 
to health; avoid them, especially when olfe loose 
or in bul 





NOW READY, 


Or Fonty-Page Calalogcue 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin ‘Square, N N. Y. 


LAWN TENNIS SHOES 











We manufacture and import a full line of Ladies’ 
and Gents’ Tennis Shoes, with corrugated, plain, or 
perforated rubber soles. es 

BEST DOMESTIC, either Ladies’ or Gents’, $5 00 

BEST LONDON (Hickson’s make), 700 

Our new Seaside List of Lawn Tennis, Archery, &c., 
sent on application. Address 


PECK & SNYDER, 124 Nassau Street, N.Y. 








ADVERTISEMEN'S. 


Important to Mothers, 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
bl 
I have worn the ne Yuen 


Hip Corset three mon 
pom gent yt em 
















T have pe this Corset 
three hethipe i bone 
over the hips is en. 


THE FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Fits with ‘ect ease, and is Warranted not to break 
over the hips) Price by mail, $1.25. 


WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 





on July ist. It is intended ‘only for Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address = one to the 
Young Women’s Christian 0. T East 


, between exe se 5 nen” oS be- 
tween 11 A.M. and 1 P.M. 7 P.M. each day. 
Circulars sent on main 


NEW YORK SHOPPI 
Of every description for — — eutlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bo! th discretion, tas 
and judgment. For elon Searen 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 





BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 


L. SHAW’S, 
54 West 14th St., N. Y., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a ial 
$1 00 nag = box. Applied free of charge. Ripeeep in: 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 


LATEST ISSUES. 

















oTs. 
51. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 
52. That Artful Vicar............. pihnied éreene vhs ae 
53. Under One Roof. By James Payn............ 15 


54. Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought Home 
from the East. By Alex. Wm. Kinglake... 10 
55. ‘* For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15 
56. Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 
57. A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 





PS. TONED cwctscccscoccsoventecébunn 20 
58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt... oses 6 
59. John Halifax, Gentleman................00005 15 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin............ 10 
61. Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By — 
MNT 56s Jhdancbpon v0 sceycaie ssssescusuene 16 
62, The Zulus and the British Frontiers. By 
I Br BON ooo coves ceccesccespetnte 10 
63, John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... 15 
64. The House of Lys. By Major-General W. G. 
OJocrecccccs Ceeccvccccccccccecscccscene 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Harper & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


PURCH ASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
made with promptitude and 
Sn wivigg fa Inferunstion, sont tren ty adivoning” 
‘ull information, sent free, 
Mires. HELEN ™. DECKER, “ 
P.O. Box 4243, New York oe: 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


For the Season, No. 2 Congress Block, 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, a fall assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 


Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or ©.0.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 


expense, 
L SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 
HERCULES 
SUPPORTING CORSET. 
The Latest and Most Im- 
proved Abdominal 
Corset. 


Patented Nov. 19, 1878 
No. 1, Sewed, $2.00. 


No.2, Woven 
Steel, 82.750" 
It ermal the abdo- 





j a perfect-fitting 








CHEAP EDITION 


MOTLEYS HISTORIES. 


THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By 
Joun Lornnor Motzey, LL.D., D.C.L. With a Por- 
trait of William of Orange. A New Cheap Edition 
is now ready. 8 volumes, 8vo, Vellum Cloth with 
Paper Label, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00. 
Sold only in Sets. (Ready.) 





THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


History of the United Netherlands: from the Death 
of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce. 
With a full View of the English-Dutch Struggle 
against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of 
the Spanish Armada. By Joun Loruror Moruey, 
LL.D., D.C.L. With Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Vellum 
Cloth with Paper Label, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. Sold only in Sets, (Ready.) 


JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 


Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland, With a View of the Primary Causes and 
Movements of the “ Thirty-Years’ War.” By Joun 
Loturop Mottey, LL.D., D.C.L. Illustrated. 2 vols., 
8vo, Vellam Cloth with Paper Label, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $4 00. Sold only in Sets, (Nearly 
Ready.) 


The original Library Edition, on larger paper, of 
Mr. Motley’s Histories can still be supplied: “The 
Dutch Republic,” 8 vols. ; “The History of the United 
Netherlands,” 4 vola,; “Life and Death of John of 
Barneveld,” 2 vola. Price per volwme, in Cloth, $3 50; 
in Sheep, $4 00; in Half Calf or Half Morocco, $5 75. 
The volumes of this original edition sold separately. 

2 Readers who have incomplete sets of the orig- 
inal Library Edition are requested to order at once 
the volumes required to perfect their sets. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&®™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS 


foto Br ALL DEALERS Tue /ouT Tas WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION- 1878, 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 

theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 

as ‘* Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 

a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 

prices same as — twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Le may Julian’s Specific is the only pepting 
for removing radically and permanently a 

pow Be disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 

Chin, Arms, &c., without si the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, o. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Ve ARTISTIC PEN AND INK WORK, and 











Family marking, nothing is equal to Payson’s In- 
delible Ink, with a common pen, without a prep- 
aration. Sold by all Druggists and Stationers. 





Pp po- 
lonaise of the organdy, and a sang skirt. Trim the 
polonaise with pleated Breton lace, 








6 ‘= ‘ards—20 Chromo,10 Motto,30 Ocean Shells, Snow- 
flake, &c.name on, 1c. Clinton Broa. Clintonville, Ct. 








50 Glass, Silk, Lace, Motto, &c.cards in fancy case, 
name in gold. Atlantic Card Co.,E. Wall gford, rs 





0 Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
50 soanchromos,l0c. Star Printing Co.,Northford, Ct. 

















Jury 19, 1879.] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





= 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave.,N.Y. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING EVERY VARIETY 
OF DRY AND FANCY GOODS AT REDUCED 
PRICES, IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT OUR SPRING 
GOODS. 


THE UNUSUALLY COOL WEATHER HAS COM- 
PELLED A REDUCTION IN PRICES THAT WILL 
BE TO THE ADVANTAGE OF OUR CUSTOMERS. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


LAWNS. 


WE OFFER UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 

100 PIECES FIGURED LAWN at 53c.; worth 8c. 

6560 PIECES FINE INDIA LAWNS at 8c.; sold 
elsewhere at 10c. 

40 PIECES YARD WIDE FIGURED LAWNS, 
with or without borders, at 10c.; worth 124c. 

100 PIECES YARD WIDE PLAIN OR FIGURED 
LAWNS at 12% c.; worth 15c. 

FRENCH LAWNS, at 25c., 30c., 873¢c., &c. 
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§ &c. 210 Wabash-av. Chicago. 
Price $4 to ate. ;4 color and length of 
parting. Sent OD. with privilege of returning. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. Ali Styles and Sizes for 
~ Invalid» and Cripples’ 
A\ Self-propulsion by means of hands 
{}} only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
Yi rabi lity, and ease of movement wn- 
: walled. Patentee and Maker of the 
“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. "Send stamp for Ill’d Catalogue,and mention 
Harper's Bazar, Heruerr 8. Sura, 32 Platt St., N. Y. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS 


The only successful Summer and Health pectin in 
Canada. White Su Ry Saline and Gas Waters, and 
Baths, recommende highest medical authorities 
Unfailing in Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Uri- 
nary, and kindred affections. The Grand Hotel estab- 
lishment unsurpassed in America, and chai 

moderate. Season from ist June to 1st October. 











es most 

For 
ide, giving routes, fares, rates, and full detailed in- 

| ation, send address by postal card to 

THE GRAND HOTEL CO., Ottawa, Canada. 


READ THIS LETTER. 


Rock Island, April 1st, 1879.—Messrs. Dundas 
Dick & Co., New York City. Gentlemen:—I read 
on your box of Thermaline, “A safe and reliable 
substitute for Quinine.” All this I steadfastly 
believe, on the ground both of personal expe- 
rience and the positive testimony of my custom- 
ers and friends who have used your remedy. I 
cannot record one case of even partial failure. 



































Mncerely yours, E. Brevyerr, 


Dispensing Pharmacist. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK 


In Crewel, Silk, and Floss. 


Work begun, with sini to finish, for Tidies, 
Screens, Cushions, &c. 


Send Sc. for Catalogue. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48& 50 Walker St., N.¥. N.Y. 


FREE TO ALL 


FLEETWOOD'S 








Free to all who send us their address and six cents 
fm postage stamps. Address 
UNITED STATES BOOK & BIBLE 00. 
178 & 180 Elm 8t., Cincinnat!. 0. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 





HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ...... - 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 36. # scccccce 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year.......... dovccvsseostee 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year...........+.+++ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frankiuin Square, New York. 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHAW?S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


52 








Gold,Chromo, Lace, Motto, &c.,Cards in Case,name 
in Gold, 10c, DAVIDS & CO., Northford, Conn, 








IMPRESSIONS 
Theophrastus Such, 


By Georce Extor, Author of ‘* Adam Bede,” 


*Romola,” ‘ Middlemarch,” ‘‘ Daniel De- 
ronda,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Pa- 
per, 10 cents. 


The position of George Eliot as the most eminent 
living writer of English fiction, challenges attention 
to every production of her pen, and will call forth an 
eager curiosity as to the contents of the present vol- 
ume. * * * Wherever she places her touch, she leaves 
the impression of the profound insight, the serene 
wisdom, the fine observation, and the subtle humor 
which so graciously signalize her nature,— WJ. Y. 
Tribune. 

The short essays are stamped with all of the writer's 
peculiarities of thought and style, and are witty, sug- 
gestive, and delightful.—Journal of Commerce, N. Y. 

The book is studded with fine thoughts and fine 
expressions. * * * And there are very fine humorous 
touches in the volume.—Spectator, London. 


—_—— 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


UPHOLSTERY FELTS, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework. 
Samples of 36 shades on receipt of 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., « 48 ar and 50 | Walker St. 








1840 


A Hovservenisu’s Goons. 
OV 0__ SILVERWARE. 
0 GLASSWARE. 

oO Crooxery. 

0 CHINA. 


1899 JONES 


FANCY Goons. 
MILLINERY. 

BOYS’ SUITS. 06 
Gloves. 0° 


“© JONES 


Eighth a heats? 
Nineteenth Senne.” 


JONES 











en Avenue 
“Nineteenth Street. 


a 














SHOES. 0 O SILKS. 
croras. [Gy a” caRPETS. 
DOMESTICS. eo CO DRESS GOoDs. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A_O SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. OY SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 


Unhke any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send 3-cent stamp for our New 
Llllustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 


GANNETD INSTITU ssn ate 
afer, Sato and Eireaar, apply 10 ev. Gro, 














LAY AY S,Tableanx, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, W igs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. 





men or : <w New business ; light work. 


,000 A YEAR for senate. intelhgent business 
‘Address #1 B. CHAPMAN, Madison, Ind. 





A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit Free. 





5 Perfumed Chromo & Gilt-edgeasst’d Cards,name in 
gold & jet, 10c. Franklin Print’g Co.,W. Haven, Ct. 


$777 Address P. O, 


ICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





From the Factor 


Shirts of Seneree Mus 
Open Back, French 
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Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, 
Yoke, and completely finished for 
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and the retail trade, and enabling us to make the 
12 Superior Maslin a eS eee, as 


A pe er rol 4 dated Sleeve and Collar Buttons presen: 
¢ delat with — Buttons as above, sent pre by 
these Shirts to be Sret-elane in. ev 


appearance, 
much. pe pe ep tee circum: 
Il outside prof 


YORE FU. 


thus avoiding the enormous 
following uupre- 


07.50 
gee BS 


“ “ “ 


respect, aie ered 
su tially and 
durability and ‘ety. to any Shirt in the market Amen 
ference of chest and length member 


or Currency taken. Catalogue of goods sent with 
ee ©0., 491 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 





THE WORLD'S EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


Is clean and neat, the clerks in charge are competent, polite, and attentive. 


success, and has b a 


It is a great 





ity toh 
try it. 


8 When you are in want of a servant 


The BEST and only the BEST SERVANTS are allowed to use it or to advertise in 


THE WORLD. 


Entrance for Employers, 1267 BROADWAY, 
Entrance for Help, 534 SIXTH AVENUE. 





HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. Printed directions accompany each Suit. 

The following are some of our latest SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


for each Pattern. 


VOLUME xil. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 
Walking Skirt......... N 

CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Aprou 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old)..........++ = 

MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Circu- 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with 
Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old.. ‘ 


LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 


a 


. 


Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “* 9 
SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 

Walking Skirt ......cccccccccsccccscccccsces mS 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 

Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... ~ Se 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 

on Short Walking Skirt............0e+seeees “2 


BASQUE - POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 
Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 
Short Walking Skirt........ccccsseesseeeeee 

SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket..... “ 

CAMARGO VEST-BASQUE, Panier cnglenetn 
and Short Round Skirt........... onccesescs ™ 

PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, ‘a 
Demi-Trained Skirt............0- eedencacs bs 

PANIER POLONAISE, pom Shirred Round 
Gitirt. ccccscdecengesceas sasbicnscduseviveess = 


11 | 


17! 


REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... No. 17 
LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 
Revers Over-skift, and Walking Skirt....... - 
CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped —— Over- 
skirt, and Short Round Skirt................ “ 
PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walkir Skirt. “ 
QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 
Demi-Trained Skirt......... Sesebsercccceces nay 
POMPADOUR BASQUE and Trimmed Full- 
Trained Skirt........ccccseee bavedeccecteds a” 
FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 
Basque, Festooned Over-skirt, and Short 
TOR aes as hsb ceiecde cvccctensccccces * 
| PANIER PRINCESS DRESS...... dasesthesst ~ 
| COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 
Skirt with Train Buttoned on) .............. “ 
MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 
NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... oe * 


SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. “ 
a BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 


and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 2 to 6 
"| JOATS Oldies sconces ccacsccseccerccccccccecess ™ 





24 
LAFAYETTE WALKING SUIT (Cutaway 
‘< Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouf- 
| 


fant Over-skirt, and Short, Round Skirt)..... “ 30 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


tion. Address 


Franklin Square, New York. 


| TALES FROM EURIPIDES. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James IL., 
1688, By Davip Home. New and Elegant Library 
Edition, from New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., vo, 
Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $12 00. Sold only in Sets. 

IL. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS. 
TRY FOR 1878. Prepared by Prof. Srenoger F. 
Barrp, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877.) The Complete 
Set, 8 vols. , $15 00. m 


WARREN'S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in Astron- 
omy. With Directions for Practical and Telescopic 
Work. By the Rev. H.W. Warren, D.D. With 88 
— and Maps of the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, 


IV. 

GASPARD DE COLIGNY (Margqnis de Chatillon), 
Admiral of France, Colonel of French Infantry; 
Governor of Picardy, Ile de France, Paris, and 
Havre. By Water Besant, M.A, 82mo, Paper, 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

. 4 

By Vivocent Kixe 
Cooper, M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents, Cloth, 35 cents. 

VI. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUMDE-BOOK FOR 1879. 

By W. Pemuroxe Ferariver. With Maps and Plans 


of Cities. Eighteenth Year (1879). In Three Vol- 
umes, 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Volume. 
Vou. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 


Vor. 11.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, 
Vou, II1L.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
Vil. 

THE ZULUS AND THE BRITISH FRONTIERS, 
By Tuomas J. Luoas, Captam of the late Cape 
Mounted Rifles, 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

Vill. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. By 
Grores Exsotr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 10 
cents. 


THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS. By W. M. Tuack- 
ERAY. In Two Numbers ef the Half-Hour Series. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents each ; Cloth, 40 cents each. 

x. 

LORD BACON. By Lord Macautay. 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

xT. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Jon 
Rionarp Green, M.A. Vol. III., Puritan Eugland, 
1603-1660; The Revolution, 1660-1688. 8vo, Cloth, 
$250. Vola. I, 11.,and Ill. now ready, 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50 per volume. x1 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
following volumes are now ready: 

Thackeray. By Antuony TRo.vore. 
Robert Burns. By Principal Suairr. 
Spenser. By Dean Cuvurcn. 
Daniel Defoe. By Wuit1am Minto. 
Goldsmith. By Wititam Biaox. 
Hume. By Professor Huxtey. 
Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. 
Sir Walter Scott, By R. H. Hurron. 
Edward Gibbon. By J.C. Morison. 
Samuel Johnson, By Lesuisn Srerurn, 
XII. 

HOW TO GET STRONG, AND HOW TO STAY 
SO. By Wituram Buatkiz, Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

XIV. 


THE RIFLE CLUB AND RANGE. 

ton. With Illustrations. 

XV. 

HALF-HOUR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Being 

an Introductory Volume to “Epochs of English 

History.” By Manpert Creieuton, M.A, 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


32mo, Paper, 


By A. H. Wes- 
1émv, Cloth, $1 00. 


-—— Ss ——____ 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novela are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specijied, 


The House of Lys. 
John Caldigate. 


By General Hamtry. 15 cents. 


By Antuony Trotiors. 15 cents. 
Orange Lily. By May Cromaxnin. 10 cents, 
My Sister’s Keeper. By Lavna M. Lane. 20 cents. 
Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esren Cooke. 25 cta. 
John Halifax, @entionss. 15 cents. 
Basildon, By Mrs. Aureev W. Hunt. 


Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel Haury. 
cen 


15 cents, 


15 


“For a Dream’s Sake.” 
15 cents. 


By Mrs. Hersert Martin. 


Under One Roof. By James Payn. 15 cents. 
That Artful Vicar. 15 cents, 
The Sherlocks. By Joun Sa unpERs. 15 cents, 


Quaker Cousins. By Agnes MacvonELn, 15 cents, 


Coward Conscience. By P. W. Rosrnson. 15 cents. 


The Cloven Foot. By M. Ez Brappon. 15 cents. 
The Grahams ofInvermoy. By M. C. Srimuine. 15 cts. 


t2@” Harrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 





United States, on receipt of the price, 


| ga Hanrer’s Catatocur mailed Sree on receipt of 
| Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 




















Tuis Rich Littite Boy HAp FiRe-works; 


+ aa 
FACETLIZ. 

A menouant in San Francisco, wishing to make a 
friend in Napa Valley a peculiarly unique teeny sent 
him a case, just received from the United States Fish 
Commissioners, containing 500,000 speckled trout eggs, 
for propagation. The next week he received a letter, 
which said: “‘ Ever so much obliged for your box of 
roe. It tasted pretty well, boiled, but the next time 
would rather have the herrings themselves.” 

cosnamctandjprinemnse 


ART-FUL BOY. 


Jounny. “Grandma dear, will you lend me a pen- 
cil? I want to draw some ladies.” 
Granpma. “ No, dearie, you must not draw on Sun- 


, “ Not if I put on their Sunday mantles ?” 
——__——~—-—_— 
WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS, ETC. 
(Flasher, having had his portrait painted at the Acad- 
emy, asks the opinion of his friend Dabbs, a retired 
house-painter.) 


Dass. “ Well, it’s like you; but if you’ve “7 sev- 

enty-five dollars for it, you’ve been done. Why, there 

ain’t half a pound of paint on the whole thing.” 
i) 


His loving mother said, “If you take some of the 
castor-oil, I'll let you go to the circus.” 

** How much ?” he cautiously inquired. : 

“Oh, only a spoonful; just a spoonful,” she replied. 

* And you'll give me some sugar besides ?” he asked. 

** Of course I will—a big lump.” 

He waited until she began pouring from the bottle, 
and then asked: ‘‘ And you'll give me ten cents too?” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“ And you'll buy me a shoo-fly kite?” he went on, 
seeing his advantage. 

“T guess 80.” 

“No kite, no ile,” he said, as he stepped back. 

“ Weill, I'll buy akite,” she replied, filling thespoon up. 

“ And a velocipede ?” 

“Tl think of it.” 

“You can’t think no castor-oil down me!” he ex- 
claimed, looking around for his hat. 
“ Here—I will, or I'll tease father to; and I know he 
will. Come, now, swallow it down.” 

“ And you'll buy me a goat?” 

“Yes,” 


* And two hundred marbles ?” 

“Yea. Now take it right down.” 

* And a coach dog ?” 

“T can’t promise that.” 

* All right; no dog, no ile.” 

” Well, "ll ask your father.” 

“ And you'll buy me a pony 7?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that. Now be a good boy and 
swallow it down.” . 

“Oh yes, I'll swallow that stuff, I will,” he said, as he 
clap} on his hat. “You may fool some other boy 
with a circus ticket and a lump of brown sugar, but 
it ‘ll take a hundred-dollar pony to trot that castor-oil 
down my throat.” 


REVOLTING MEANNESS. 


Nurse (examining Christening present just received). 
“Lor, ma'am, if Mr. Macstingy hain’t sent the dear 
baby the cup his Cochin China fowl won at the poul- 
try show!” 


PERILS OF ASTHETIC CULTURE. 


Unore Joun (suddenly bursting on newly wedded pair). 
“ Hullo, my turtle-doves! what’s the row? Not quar- 
relled yet, I trust ?” 
Epwis. “Oh dear no. 
high art, that’s all.” 
NGELINA. “And drawing from casts of the an- 
tique.” 
mwin. “And Angy’s nose turns up so at the end, 
and she's got such a skimpy waist, and such a big 
head, and such tiny little hands and feet! Hang it all! 
I thought her perfection.” ag 
GeLtna. “ Yes, Uncle John, and Edwin’s got @ 
long upper lip, and a runaway chin, and he c-c-can’t 
grow a beard and mustache! Oh dear! Oh dear!” 
(With dificulty restrains her sobs. 
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HA RPER'S BAZAR. 
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Tuts Poor LittLe Boy HAD NONE. 

















But tue Ricu Lirtie Boy met THE Poor Littie Boy, 


AN INDEPENDENCE-DAY RHYME. 


A modern philosopher thinks it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that women have stronger attachments than men. 
A man is often attached to an old hat; but, he asks, 
‘*Who ever heard of a woman being attached to an 
old bonnet ?” 

Lone Enoveu.—A bright little fellow of four, the 
son of a former pastor, and who attends the infant 
class in Sunday-school, received one Sunday morning 
a card on which were the words, “‘ Pray without ceas- 
ing.” After his mother had explained the text, he 
said, “‘I'}l take care I don’t show this to the minister ; 
he prays long enough now.” 





Avnoturr Sweet Currvn’s Voror.—‘Oh, mamma,” ex- 
claimed a little four-year-old, “ we had such a splendid 
time down on the beach! We built sand houses, and 
the man that keeps the boats let out the tide while we 
were there, and we saw it go creeping, cre-e-ping off.” 

Naat Pats Hy 
HAVING THE “ PULL” OF HIM. 

Oup Sar. “Too old to manage a boat, am 1? I can 
still row, and steer, and set the sails, and scull, and—” 

Dooror. ‘Oh, an automaton could do all that. I be- 
lieve man is but an automaton, after all.” 

Oxp Satt. “ Could a tommy-ton take the roomeytiz ?” 














THE FIRST FOURTH OF JULY—A.D. 1776. 


Why is Gibraltar one of the most wonderful places 
in the world ?—Why, because, though it is always on 
the rock, it never moves. 

Gita habiliedeedaigee 
ONE WAY OF PUTTING IT. 

GranpmamMa, “ Now, Nellie, spell ice.” 

Neetu. “ I-c-e.” 

GranpMam™a. “Do you know what ice is ?” 

Nexus. ‘ Yes, grandmamma, it’s water fast asleep.” 
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* Would Mr, Verisopht be 90 kind as $0 set off = 


the fireworks for the ladies?””’ 


© Certainly wi 


Why must a line drawn by a 30 be always on a 
slope ?—Because it’s always an ink-line, of course. 


nomadic 

“When was Rome built ?” asked a school-teacher of 
the first class in ancient history. 

*Tn the night,” answered a bright little girl. 

“Tn the night!” exclaimed the astonished teacher ; 
“how do you make that out ?” 

“Why, [thought — body knew that Rome wasn’t 
built in a day,” replied the child, 
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Anp now Botu Boys HAVE SOME. 


A colonel was very fond of talking of himself and 
his merits. Once he said, “It is almost impossible 
to conceive the business that I have on hand, for I am 
not only the commander of the regiment, but also its 
major, adjutant, and Heaven knows what all.” 

“Your own trumpeter too?” asked the lady, iron- 
ically. 

“There is no rule without an exception, my son.” 


**Oh, isn’t there, pa? man must always be pres- 
ent when he is being shaved.” 


————_————_ 

Eoonomtoat Larrie Wire. ‘ Well, I am sure, dear, 
after all, I don’t see that we have much to thank the 
Robinsons for for sending us the box, when they 
themselves got it for nothing. They might have lent 
us their carriage!” 

ANALYSIS. 

Lapy. “ Why did you leave your last place ?” 

Coox. “'Timper, mum.” 

Lavy. “Temper! But when I’m put out myself, I 
show that I’m annoyed.” 

Coox. “Oh, I don’t mind a m'rose timper, mum—a 
revingeful timper I likes; but a timper as goes a-nag- 
nag-naggin’ mornin’, noon, and night won’t do with 
me. 


—_—>— 
THE FUNGUS FAMILY AT HOME. 


The Fungus family having got duly settled, and their 
—— arranged upon the walls, great pleasure is felt 
y the many who visit them and listen to descriptions 
of their travels, which combine both amusement and 
instruction. Masic is introduced as an element of in- 
terest, and the singing of Miss Cecilia Fungus is pro- 
nounced admirable by her many admirers. Her father 
is very proud of her, but represses his enthusiasm ; 
and recently, when she was being praised by a visitor, 
he replied, ‘Oh, she is passée !” as if he would miti- 
ate the compliment. “ When I was in Europe,” said 
e, “I thought some of having her educated to be a 
madonna, but the professor found fault with her reg- 
ister, as if she were a stove, and I gave it up.” 
“Did you like the Matterhorn ?” 

“T don’t think I heard that mountain horn—I miss- 
ed it somehow; but I heard a good many of ’em, and 
their revertebration among the hills was very pleasant, 
and made the welcome ring, especially in a fog.” 

“Did you see the Jungfrau and Mont Blanc ?” 

“Well, no, I can’t say did. We took some pains to 
do so by climbing up goat paths so narrow that it 
seemed we must be thrown into the mountain chasms 
below. And here is another humbug. Those things 
are all advertised in the guide-books, but when you go 
to see em they are postponed on account of the 
W . 

“ What did you think of the organ at Ziirich 7” 

“ Cecilia liked it first-rate; but it didn't touch the 
big organ in Boston. They made a great to-do about 
the nux-vomica stop, but hang me if I could see any 
thing wonderful in it.” e 

** You doubtless were interested in Geneva, the home 
of Calvin ?” 

“TI can’t say that I was. There are none of his con- 
temptuaries living, and the memory of him is about 
faded out, in spite of the Sally de Refamation which 
they have built there. This Sally is nothing but a 
large hall—and that’s the way one is confused by 
names, Why, they call a big glazier the Mare de 
Glace, oe up in the Pass St. Bernard a hotel is a 

piece.” 

“The hospice, yes. You must have been pleased 
with that—so full of humane and poetical interest ?” 

* Another deception, let me tell you! We had all 
heard about the dogs that saved people from angen 
in the snow, and we asked if they would show us a 
specimen of how they did it. One of the monks po- 
litely told us that if we would wait until next winter, 
and get snowed in, he would send a dog or two to look 
us w nd that was all he could do about it. The 
summer, he said, was not a good time for incidents of 
that kind. Come, let us go into the picture-gallery ; I 
want to show you some cheap-doovers that I bought 
in Florence. Just hear Cecilia sing! "Tis an area 
from Foster. Don’t she gush like a syrup? And that 
teacher said she hadn’t capacity enough to be a ma- 
donna, but I told him she should have it if I had to 
pay ten thousand dollars for it.” 
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How Mr.. Verisopht looked the morning after he ; 
had been “so kind.” 
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THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 











